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PREFACE 
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AXmugh liw J2>tance fair, England w d tm vix-cr x u ^: Px c xvlx 
made India much more than a British pre\ mex the xxrexe Arxxx 
divxmfcrt made it much x^ than ^ h xe.l The Eaglxhr;x\ : ^ .a x 
tried m make up l \ r the kws r% Vmgmg vxtr h x ax gxm- m, 
>rortx his habits and attitudes. But hern about literature? Wa- he 
mere!} to fall back upon his rich native literature, m A u!d he Ax 
react to the new Indian situation and transform hx fresh cxpmxmr 
into literature? Although the Englishman was primarily u careerist in 
electing to come and serve in India, he was not a mere administratise 
automation, and being heir to a rich cultural tradition, he appropriates 
responded to the challenge of his new environment. The initial ph\ steal 
reaction was of course one of revolt, and the emotional disturbance 
was only heightened by the blazing tropical climate. The predominant 
mood of the Englishman was thus one of sorrow and remonstrance, 
and it is sad that much of the creative effort in the early period could 
not exceed the ephemeral mood of the pangs of adjustment. A time, 
however certainly came when at least a few of these writers could 
transcend the local limitations and achieve something of lasting validity. 
East and West had, willy-nilly, been thrown together; but although a 
total integration was too much to expect, neither could one be altogether 
unaffected by the other. “The British impact on India? an Indian 
critic points out,” brought about, in the fullness of time, a two-pronged 
literary offensive, for not only the Englishman in India sought to render 
his Oriental experiences in English, but the Indian also, having mastered 
English, attempted self-expression in poetry, drama and fiction. Thus 
arose these two unique by-products of indo-English political and 
cultural association. Anglo-Indian Literature and Indo-Anglican 
Literature, and literary' historians must find, a place for them, both in 
their surveys .” 1 

While it is gratifying that Indo-Anglican literature, or creative 
Indian writing in English, has received some notice, it is curious that 
Anglo-Indian literature should not have been authoritatively' surveyed 
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PREFACE 

The British occupation and rule of India was a unique historical 
c'.ent. An alien community with a cultural heritage and distinctive 
„v:a! cu'tems of their own came to India in wave after wave for 
wer three vcnturies to >eek avenues of commerce and adventure. 
Although the distance from England and the sheer size of the country- 
made India much more than a British province, the extreme climatic 
J>cornfort made it much less than a home. The Englishman, of course, 
mod to make up for the loss by bringing with him his games and 
sports, his habits and attitudes. But how about literature? Was he 
merely to fall back upon his rich native literature, or should he also 
react to the new Indian situation and transform his fresh experience 
into literature? Although the Englishman was primarily a careerist in 
electing to come and serve in India, he was not a mere administrative 
automation, and being heir to a rich cultural tradition, he appropriately 
responded to the challenge of his new environment. The initial physical 
reaction was of course one of revolt, and the emotional disturbance 
w as only heightened by the blazing tropical climate. The predominant 
mood of the Englishman was thus one of sorrow and remonstrance, 
and it is sad that much of the creative effort in the early period could 
not exceed the ephemeral mood of the pangs of adjustment. A time, 
however certainly came when at least a few of these writers could 
transcend the local limitations and achieve something of lasting validity. 
East and West had, willy-nilly, been thrown together; but although a 
total integration was too much to expect, neither could one be altogether 
unaffected by the other. “The British impact on India”, an Indian 
critic points out,” brought about, in the fullness of time, a two-pronged 
literary offensive, for not only the Englishman in India sought to render 
his Oriental experiences in English, but the Indian also, having mastered 
English, attempted self-expression in poetry, drama and fiction. Thus 
arose these two unique by-products of Indo-English political and 
cultural association. Anglo-Indian Literature and Indo-Anglican 
Literature, and literary historians must find a place for them both in 
their surveys .” 1 

While it is gratifying that Indo-Anglican literature, or creative 
Indian writing in English, has received some notice, it is curious that 
Anglo-Indian literature should not have been authoritatively surveyed 
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and adequately discussed. This is partly because the best among these 
writers - Kipling and Forster, Maugham and Myers, and others who 
are English classics in their own right - are embraced by English 
literature, and what is strictly Anglo-Indian literature has it’s peculiar 
inadequacies and hence does not attract'attention. Also, the Indian 
resurgence has drawn the curtain over this limitedly construed Anglo- 
Indian literature. But the term could be given a broader connotation 
to signify any English writing on Indian themes, and in this sense of 
course Anglo-Indian literature is a continuing process. It had its 
beginnings in the 18th century; after the periods of ‘gestation’ and 
‘infancy’, it reached its ‘adolescence’ in the late 19th and established 
itself in the 20th century. 

Anglo-Indian literature is thus a significant expansion of English 
literature resulting from the coming of the British to India. The best of 
it of course, is a part of the total English heritage, yet as a genre it has 
its own distinctive features and characteristic deficiencies. Basically, 
most of the writers lacked a true sense of belonging; for most of the 
writers it was but a pastime. With others it became an outpouring of 
frustration, as the consciousness of exile became an obsession with 
them. Some others lacked the inspiration of a high aim, and reduced 
literature to mere journalism. A few writers, however, were moved 
by a genuine creative urge, and they wrote with a sense of 
commitment and achieved no small success. It is these writers that 
exemplify the phenomenon of East and West coming together in 
creative contact. 

One major defect with most Anglo-Indian writers was that 
they tried to appeal to the reading public at home, and were hence 
judged by the standards appropriate to English literature. It was of 
course, hardly possible for them to scale the heights reached by the 
great English writers of this period. Added to this was the Englishman’s 
feeling that he had arrived in India for a career, and that writing was 
not, after all, in the ‘bong’. Besides, the Englishman wryly looked 
upon India as the land that sundered him from his family. Alfred Lyall 
called India the ‘land of regrets’, while Kipling called it a ‘stepmother’. 
It is gratifying, therefore, that in spite of these retarding and frustrating 
factors, Anglo-Indian literature could grow at all, and secure for itself 
a distinctive niche in English literature. 
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It was the arrival in 1783 of Sir William Jones, the noted 
Orientalist, that marked the real beginning of Anglo-Indian literature. 
There were of course, epistolary volumes and travelogues previously, 
but they were too crude to be considered as literature. Even the 
environment was not congenial because the preceding period was 
one of warfare and intrigue between the English and the French. It 
was only after the English had firmly consolidated their power in India 
that recognisable intellectual activity could commence. And the first 
newspaper in English appeared in India as late as 1792. 

Sir William Jones, however, is important not merely historically 
as the pioneer of Anglo-Indian literature; he was also a pioneer in 
many other ways, and the fact that he arrived in India for a judicial 
career was for him no mere accident. He had longed for the opportunity, 
and his mind too had been filled with thoughts of the Orient and the 
intellectual possibilities that would be opened by the circumstances of 
an Indian career. Even in his student days at Oxford, he had composed 
poems like The Palace of Fortune and The Seven Fountains which 
revealed, not merely a mastery of verse technique, but a keen aptitude 
for Oriental mysticism as well.. After arrival in India he founded the 
Asiatic Society in 1784 and continued to be its President till 1794, the 
year of his premature passing away. There was not a branch of 
knowledge that he had not encompassed; he was endowed with unusual 
intellectual stamina, and an unflagging zeal and an unfaltering 
purposiveness throughout characterized his pursuit of professional 
obligations and personal ambitions. 

It is, however, curious that most of Jones’s work should consist 
of adaptation and translation. Several verses from a variety of 
languages like Sanskrit and Latin, Persian and Arabic were ‘Englished’ 
by him; he was the first Westerner to translate Kalidasa’s Sakuntala 
into English and thereby reveal the riches of Sanskrit poetry to the 
Occident. It was on reading Jones’s rendering of this Sanskrit play 
that Goethe burst forth into the oft quoted poetic rhapsody. It was 
Jones’s belief that the cultivation of oriental poetry - with due attention 
both to technique and thought - would revitalise English poetry and 
unfold possibilities of experimentation. This conviction is effectively 
projected in all his attempts at adaptation and translation. 

Jones thus stands at the head of the tribe of Anglo -Indian 



writers who made meritorious contributions to English literature, 
whether or not literary historians find a place for them in their surveys. 
In particular, he opened a new fascinating chapter in the ‘Science of 
Man' - that of Orientalism - for the delectation and inspiration of the 
Europeans, and the Indians too gratefully remember him for the great 
movement he initiated in the course of their own culture. Of him 
Wingfield - Stratford says justly: “.. he had a Pisgah vision of the 
mental paradise that his successors in scholarship were to make their 
own.’' 

For my first research degree of M.A.(Hons.), I had made the 
Novels of F.W. Bain the subject of my inquiry. It seemed natural that 
I should next turn to Jones himself, the father of Anglo- Indian 
literature. Accordingly, in the following pages a modest attempt is 
made to study the life and work of this giant among men. Owing to 
the paucity of material where I have had to conduct this inquiry, I 
have refrained from attempting a searching inquiry into the deeper 
springs of the age and its background. The achievement of Jones is 
so many-sided and extends to such divers territories of knowledge 
that in such areas where his work was other than literary, I have 
contended myself with a mere summary. On the other hand, Jones’s 
renderings from the Sanskrit and his own famous hymns to the Hindu 
deities have been examined at some critical length. While considering 
Jones’s renderings, translations by other scholars have been juxtaposed 
wherever possible with Jones’ s for purposes of comparative evaluation, 
and my own’nodding acquaintance’ with Sanskrit has also stood me 
here in good stead. I should, however, admit that my own translation 
of the examples from Sanskrit is not always unexceptionably literal 
nor is the transliteration unimpeachably scientific. My intention was 
merely to note Jones’s deviations from the original with a view to 
discovering, if possible, any principle behind them or offering an 
explanation for them. 

As regards the plan of the work, an account of Jones’s life is 
given in the first chapter; in the second, his imitations and translations 
are considered, which, beginning with his pre-Indian period, extend 
till the end of his life; in the third chapter are considered his discourses 
and dissertations, which too cover the whole of his active career; 
and, finally, the fourth chapter is addressed to a study of Jones’s original 
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work comprising the hymns and The Enchanted Fruit. The fifth and 
last chapter attempts to sum up the personality and achievement of 
Jones. It is in the three long central chapters that I have tried to 
embody the main, if by no means definiti ve, conclusions of my fresh 
study of the entire Jones canon. I have not thought it necessary to 
provide a background chapter on Anglo-Indian literature, because 
there is already such a chapter in my earlier thesis on the Novels of 
F.W.Bain. 

My source has mainly been the set of complete works available 
in the University Library, and living as I do in Waltair with meager 
library facilities and almost non-existent possibilities of communication 
with workers cultivating a similar field, I have been unable to consult 
important works like Marie E.De Meester’s Oriental Influences in 
the English Literature of the Nineteenth Century. However, I 
greatly benefited by a visit to the National Library, Calcutta, where I 
had access to some relevant material, and my thanks are due to the 
University Grants Commission for facilitating the trip. 

It was my good fortune to work under Professor K.R.Srinivasa 
Iyengar, M.A., D.Litt. Head of the English Department, Andhra 
University, and his guidance, like a steady beam of light, has illuminated 
the whole of the subject. If my attempt still suffers from any loose 
ends or inadequacies, they point only to my own limitations in 
receptivity. It is both my privilege and duty to express my gratitude to 
him for his concern and counsel throughout the progress of the work. 

I should also thunk the librarians and staff of the Andhra 
University Library, Waltair, the National Library and the Asiatic Society 
Library, Calcutta and the British Council Library, Madras. It is, finally, 
my obligation to thank the Andhra University authorities who accorded 
permission to me to undertake this project and extended all available 

facilities. 

And finally this book would have remained in the realm of 
impossibility without the loving and understanding cooperation of my 
wifeLalitha. 






L.S.R. Krishna Sastry 
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The Great Scholar 

WILLIAM JONES was a commoner by birth. His father belonged 
to a yeoman family, which had settled in the island of Anglesey, while 
his maternal grandfather was a cabinet-maker in London. His ancestry 
evoked little interest in Jones and Wales was always considered a foreign 
country by him. This did not, however, come in the way of his 
'becoming a Cymmrodorian in 1778 and learning Welsh.'' Asalawyer, 
he used to pay annual visits to Wales and composed some of his romantic 
poems dealing with pagan motifs, along the river Wye and by Cardigan 
Bay. Further, when Burke proposed a bill in the House of Commons in 
February 1 780 for abolishing the Welsh circuit, Jones championed the 
cause of the Welshman. He said in a letter to George John Spencer on 
11 February 1782:" I hope the Welshmen will petition against the Bill 
and if they please they may employ me to support their petition at the 
bar of the House.'' 1 2 But he never looked upon himself as a Welshman, 
and the cultural history of his ancestors meant little to him. 

Jones's father, William Jones, was a mathematician of renown, 
who, in spite of humble beginnings, rose to prominence. His propensity 
towards mathematical studies was natural and of an early origin; and, 
by assiduous cultivation, he achieved a brilliant career. After a short 
stay in the West Indies, he settled in London. He published a book on 
navigation, A Treatise on the Art of Navigation, when he was twenty- 
two, and, after four years, his work on mathematics, Synopsis 
Palmariorum Matheseos. Both the works were received well and 
established his reputation. He could secure appointment as tutor to 
Philip Yorke (afterwards Lord Hardwicke) and later to Thomas and George 
Parker, the first and second earls of Macclesfield. He had the friendship 
and support of the second earl throughout his life. He came in contact 
with eminent personalities like Isaac Newton, Samuel Johnson and 
Edmund Halley. He was particularly close to Newton and had the 
privilege of editing quite a few of his minor works. In 1712, when he 
was thirty-two, he was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society in 
recognition of his contributions to mathematics. 

William Jones accompanied Macclesfield when he moved to 
Shirburn Castle in Oxfordshire. Here he happened to meet Marry Nix, 


1 Sir William Jones: A Study in Eighteenth Century British Attitudes to India , p.77 

2 Ibid, p .17 
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whom he married. Of the three children they had, the first, George, 
died in infancy. The second, Mary, born in 1736, married an affluent 
businessman by name Rhinsford and died in 1802 in an accident. 
William, baptized by the Christian name of his father, was the last 
child. He was born in London on 28 September 1746 on the eve of the 
festival of St. Michael. In July 1749, three years after William was 
born, Jones passed away, leaving the boy to be brought up by the mother. 

Maria Jones was a marvellous lady, endowed with a rare strength 
and independence of mind. By her qualities of head and heart she had 
so much endeared herself to her husband that he once described her as 
Virtuous without blemish, generous without extravagance, frugal but 
not niggard, cheerful but not giddy, close but not sullen, ingenious but 
not conceited, of spirit but not passionate, of her company cautious, in 
her friendship trusty, to her parents dutiful and to her husband ever 
faithful, loving and obedient/ 5 The care and vision with which she 
brought up her son more than justify this estimate. 

She 'declined the countess of Macclesfield's repeated requests to 
stay in Shirburn Castle'. 4 Content to manage with the small fortune left 
by her husband, she stayed on in London. In bringing up children, stern 
discipline, which included corporal punishment, and education were 
considered important by the middle classes in eighteenth century 
England. Locke, whose ideas on education enjoyed wide currency during 
the period, discouraged corporal punishment as part of discipline. 
Mrs. Jones too thought likewise and never resorted to corporal 
punishment. 'Read and you will know'—was her maxim to her son, 
whom she constantly encouraged to work hard and to whom she proved 
a great source of strength and inspiration. Jones was brought up this 
way in an atmosphere dominated by the ideas of Newton and Locke. 
He could, at the age of four, read any English book rapidly. His memory 
was so prodigious that he could quote from memory whole passages of 
Shakespeare. Later, at Harrow, he could reproduce from memory the 
entire text of The Tempest. He learnt from his mother the rudiments of 
drawing. 

He met with an accident when he was four years old, which left a 
permanent damage on his eyesight, which, far from weakening, 
strengthened his determination to apply himself rigorously to reading 

" ^emo/r 5 of the Life , Writings and Correspondence of Sir William /ones, Vo/7, pp 
4 Op. Cit, p.18 
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and learning. Unfortunately, when he was nine, there was another 
accident in which he broke his thigh and had to spend a year in bed. 
But, even this time was not allowed to go waste, and he devoted most 
of it to the study of Dryden and pope and attempted to imitate them in 
verse. The year's rest made his attachment to his mother stronger and 
she lived near him during his stay at Harrow and at Oxford. Even when 
he became a lawyer in London, he made it a point to spend at least a 
day at her house every week. When she passed away in 1780, he 
wrote, in a letter to Lady Georgiana: 

! have no parent left but my country, and I am in a disposition 
to serve that second parent at any hazard, especially as my 
dear departed mother loved and taught me to love the rights 
and liberties of my countrymen while she detested and taught 
me to detest the abettors of unconstitutional power. 5 

In 1753, at Michaelmas, he joined the lower School at Harrow at 
the age of seven. He made no immediate mark there, with indisposition 
often sapping his strength. The year's absence on account of the accident 
made it difficult for him to cope with his classmates, and, for this poor 
progress, severe corporal punishment was inflicted upon him. The bitter 
memories of this experience remained for a longtime and affected his 
attitude to authority. He did not, however, dislike the public school 
system, which he warmly commended to George John Spencer, Viscount 
Althorp, in a letter written in 1771: 

Take my word for it, my dear Lord, you will always have reason 
to be glad that you were bred at the public school and you will 
thank me for the part I took in recommending that mode of 
education. 6 

Slow as the progress was, Jones grew into a legend of precocity 
by the time he was twelve. Everyone marvelled at. his memory and he 
was known for his fine taste and polished expression. He never wasted 
a single minute. During vacations, he used to learn French and arithmetic. 
He mastered Greek and Latin and pored over Sophocles and Virgil. He 
started writing verses imitating them. 

At Harrow, John Parnell, Chancellor of the Exchequer of Ireland; 
William Sennet, bishop of Cloyne and Samuel Parr, prebendary of St. 
Paul's and curate of Hutton were among his close friends. They all 

5 Ibid, pi9 

6 lbid,p20 
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loved him for his affable temperament and respected him for his total 
dedication to scholarly pursuits. He was considered an 'uncommon 
boy.' John Parnell described him thus in a letter to the widow of Jones: 

He gave very early proof of his possessing very extraordinary 
abilities ... His time being employed to his study, prevented 
him joining those plays and amusements which occupied the 
time of his other school fellows. 7 

His teacher, Dr. Sumner, who succeeded Dr Thackeray as the 
Headmaster at Harrow, used to say that his pupil knew more Greek 
than himself and indeed Jones's reputation was so great that he was 
referred to as the Great Scholar. Tuition under Dr Sumner satisfied both 
master and pupil, and continued till he was seventeen years of age. To 
this early period belong the Odes written by him in imitation of Cicero 
and other classical poets. It was then decided that he should be admitted 
to one of the universities. This decision, however, was taken not without 
considerable hesitation: for, some of the legal friends of Mrs Jones had 
suggested to her that William should be placed under a leading lawyer 
to receive training for the legal profession and had assured her that the 
rare brilliance and uncommon industry of her son would ensure the 
acquisition of wealth and fame. But, somehow, law attracted William 
Jones but little; and he had "no inclination to renounce his Demosthenes 
and Cicero for the pleadings in Westminster-Hall." 8 His own 
disinclination was strengthened by the advice of Dr. Sumner that he 
should pursue university studies for sometime. The exiguous means of 
Mrs Jones, which could not provide the funds for a legal education, 
clinched the issue finally. The choice ofa university was again a matter 
of discussion and at last Oxford was preferred. Mrs Jones readily 
approved her son's decision and agreed, as desired by him, to stay with 
him at the University. Accordingly, he moved to Oxford in the spring 

of 1764 for the purpose of matriculating and entering college. 

At Harrow, William Jones left a name that was long remembered. 

Dr Sumner used to cite him often as an ornament to the school and as a 
model for other alumni. Indeed, the talents of Jones were varied and 
rare. He distinguished himself by his classical scholarship and his flair 
for creative composition. His declamations were delivered in a masterly 
manner. He had, besides, pleasing manners and never wore an air of 
conceit before his colleagues, although every one of them was 

7 Ibid, p.21 

8 Ibid, p.46 
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intellectually inferior to him. He was ever modest and his mind was 
"strongly impressed with those moral distinctions which he ever 
retained." 9 

A collection of his English poems, composed at Harrow, was 
presented by him to his friend Parnell in 1763. The first and the longest 
poem of this collection was one entitled Prolusions , which was a critique 
of the various styles in pastoral writings. Written by him when he was 
fifteen years old, this is the original of the poem later published under 
the title Arcadia. 

The situation in the University did not prove congenial for Jones; 
he expected to see a Dr Sumner in every one of the teachers, but all of 
them were disappointing. Neither their matter nor their manner pleased 
him; and he complained that "he was required to attend dull comments 
on artificial ethics and logic detailed in such barbarous Latin, that he 
professed to know as little of it as he then knew of Arabic." 10 It was 
good that he was permitted to study on his own, which gave him an 
opportunity to pursue the classics further. He also turned his attention 
to Oriental studies. On the advice of Dr Sumner, he tried to get his 
Greek and Latin compositions ready for the press, but his enthusiasm 
was checked by some of his friends who advised a postponement of the 
project. These compositions included a comedy bearing the title Mormo; 
and the same is said still to exist in such a state of mutilation that it 
would need considerable conjectural emendation for publication. 

On 31 October 1764-after a few months' stay at Oxford- Jones 
was unani mously elected one of the four scholars on the foundation of 
Sir Simon Bennet. The scholarship improved matters on the economic 
front. The prospect of a fellowship, which he expected rather 
impatiently, was yet remote. 

Presently, a good opportunity offered itself to him to display his 
penchant for Oriental studies; a fellow student of his, who had an 
impressive library in Arabic, induced him to make a study of the 
language. Jones was not the man to let go such a chance, and took to 
Arabic studies with zeal. In acquiring the pronunciation, he was helped 
by a native of Aleppo, who spoke and wrote the language with fluency. 
Jones discovered him by accident in London, where he usually spent 
his vacation, and brought him to Oxford with the promise of maintenance. 
With the help of this Syrian, Mirza, Jones studied all the classics in 

9 Ibid, p48 
w Ibid, p.S4 
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Arabic, and during his application to this ancient tongue, he discovered, 
much to his wonder, that a great deal of kinship existed between modern 
Persian and Arabic, and lost no time to master the former also. His time 
was thus spent well and to his satisfaction. The earlier sense of disgust 
left him. His tutors too, who gave him exemption from attendance, 
were happy that all his hours were devoted to improvement. In the 
vacations, Jones turned to the accomplishments of the body, and attended 
the riding and duelling school of Angelo. At home, his time was spent 
in the study of the modern languages, and the best authors of Italian, 
Spanish and Portuguese absorbed his attention. Thus, to quote an 
observation of his own, he gave himself the education of a prince with 
the fortune of a peasant. 

However happily engaged in the pursuit of universal literature, 
Jones could not for long be insensible of the financial burden, which 
his long education had imposed on his mother, and therefore secured 
the post of private tutor to Lord Althorp, son and heir of Earl Spencer, 
who was at that time a boy of seven years. This new assignment proved 
to be of multiple advantage to him; besides the financial aspect, it 
brought him into close touch with the aristocracy, and he could now 
reside in one of the most pleasant places in the kingdom. He continued 
his literary pursuits undisturbed and found enough leisure to compose 
many of his English poems and study the Old Testament, the Book of 
Job in particular, in the original Hebrew. 

The following summer brought him his long awaited Fellowship 
on the foundation of Sir Simon Bennet which gave him complete 
independence. Jones looked upon the fellowship as a freehold and 
experienced a sense of release. He had access to extensive libraries 
and rare manuscripts and enjoyed the acquaintance of learned men. 
He had all that he could wish for, Jones thought, and his heart attained 
a fullness of contentment. Had the fellowship come a year earlier, he 
would have probably avoided the tutorial engagement. During the 
same summer, he was invited by the Duke of Grafton to join as 
interpreter of Oriental languages at the Treasury, but Jones politely 
declined the invitation. The year was eventful in yet another significant 
way, as it brought him into touch with the accomplished lady, Anna 
Maria- who was afterwards to become his wife - whose father, 
Dr Jonathan Shipley, was then Dean of Winchester. The idea of a 
matrimonial alliance, however, did not immediately occur to him, as 
his mind was then preoccupied with other interests. His economic 
position too may have dismissed ideas of matrimony. 
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In the autumn of the same year the family of Lord Spencer moved 
to London. Jones too moved with them. Soon, by some secret 
arrangement, he took a few lessons in dancing, while attendance at the 
duelling and riding school continued. Before he left London again, 
Jones even learnt the use of the broad sword from an old pensioner at 
Chelsea. Thus, he seized every opportunity that came his way to acquire 
all the accomplishments of a gentleman. 

This early formative period in the/life of Jones, therefore, was 
eventful and significant in more than one way; in fact, he had already 
begun working at his Commentaries on Asiatic poetry. 

The summer of 1767 opened a yet different possibility before 
him. Lord Spencer was indisposed and was advised a journey to Spa for 
regaining his health, and Jones followed the family. But the period of 
stay was too short for him to turn it to advantage, or quench his 
intellectual curiosity. Nevertheless, he put it to good use. Part of it he 
devoted to lessons in dancing from an expert by name Jan son, and he 
found time to acquire the German language to the extent of following 
German classics without difficulty or assistance. In fact, he very much 
wished to obtain regular instruction from a teacher, but none was 
available. 

in the winter of 1767, Jones resided at Aithorp along with his 
pupil. This time he completed the Commentaries and tried to master 
the Chinese Language, of which he had taken a key with him. 

From Aithorp, he left in the spring of 1768 for Wimbledon, where 
he received an invitation from King Christian VIS of Denmark to translate 
into French a Persian history of Nadir Shaw, whose career became 
legendary in Europe. Although Jones wanted to avoid the work, 
circumstances conspired to leave him no choice; accordingly, the French 
translation of the life of Nadir Shaw appeared in two volumes in the 
year 1770, with an essay on Oriental poetry and thirteen renderings of 
the poet Hafiz in French verse appended to the translation. The Danish 
king was so pleased with the translation that he offered to make Jones 
a member of the Royal Society of Copenhagen. 

Early in 1768, Jones made the acquaintance of Count Reviczki, 
who was later the Imperial Minister at Warsaw and who was then a 
resident in London as Ambassador at the Court of England. This learned 
nobleman had a deep interest in Oriental studies. The name that Jones 
established for himself as an Oriental scholar attracted him and both 
became intimate friends in no time. Ever since Reviczki left London, 
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there followed between them a regular and keenly cultivated 
correspondence. Much of this correspondence has , unfortunately, 
succumbed to the ravages of time; but the little that exists shows that 
the language of their communication was mostly Latin and sometimes 
French, and that they chiefly discussed literary topics, particularly those 
pertaining to oriental literature. 

In the summer of the year, Lord Althorp settled down at Harrow 
and Jones was only too happy to be restored to the company of his 
erudite preceptor, Dr. Sumner. Jones still considered himself to be a 
student of his affectionate teacher and gratefully acknowledged his 
obligation to him, while the teacher, on his part, saw almost an equal in 
Jones and was rightly proud of him. Their contacts, although often 
interrupted, were never totally discontinued. During this particular 
stay, Jones began to work at a dictionary of the Persian Language, in 
which words were illustrated by examples from noted Eastern authors. 

Towards the end of 1768, Jones accompanied the family of Lord 
Spencer in a Journey to the Continent. Two impressive literary projects 
are referred to by him in his letters to Reviczki from the Continent; 
one was a Treatise on Education, and the other a tragedy of Soliman, 
whose story "is full of the most affecting incidents, and has more 
sublimity even than the tragedies of Aeschylus, as it abounds with 
Oriental images."" It is a matter for regret that both these plans could 
not be fully realised; of the treatise on Education what remains is only 
the plan, and the tragedy of Soliman did not proceed beyond the preface. 

In the year 1770, Jones took the decision of embarking on a new 
career in life. He resigned the tutorship at Lord Spencer's consequent 
on a quarrel with Lady Georgiana over the son, young George John's 
career at Harrow. Only the profession of law could offer him ample 
scope for the satisfaction of his wish and for the full play of his powers. 
He had extensive knowledge. He had keen studious habits and a 
capacity for enormous industry. He had every qualification, therefore, 
to be fortune's minion if he took to law. The advice of his friends and 
well-wishers also supported this idea. In pursuance of his decision, he 
got admitted to the Middle Temple on 11 September 1770. 

Although Jones never had the intention of giving up literary studies 
and creative activity as a result of his entry into the legal profession, he 
very soon realised that the study of law took a lion's share of his time 
and ruefully remarked that "law was a jealous science and would admit 

" Ibid, p.58 
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no partnerships with the Eastern muses/' 12 Besides, he had himself 
now really become enamoured of legal studies. His friend, Reviczki, 
however, hoped that Jones would not entirely give up all literary activity. 
In one of his letters, he wrote: "If you persevere as you have begun in 
cultivating Oriental literature, the republic of letters will be greatly 
obliged to you/' 11 

Jones seems to have had, as long ago as during his residence at 
Spa early in 1773, the ambitious idea of writing an epic poem by name 
Britain Discovered which he was never able to complete. Even Turkish 
History , whose manuscript, as he said in one of his letters, was ready 
for publication, was never published, although part of it is still available. 
The Grammar of the Persian Language was published in 1771 and ran 
into several reprints. It has since been a standard work on the subject. 
In 1772 his Poems came out, consisting chiefly of translations from the 
Asiatic languages; and two essays-one on the poetry of the Eastern 
nations and the other on the Arts called Imitative-were also appended 
to the volume. On 30 April 1772, Jones was elected a fellow of the 
Royal Society and was admitted on 14 May. Early in 1774, he published 
his Commentaries on Asiatic Poetry ', which had actually been completed 
by him in 1769. At the end of the Commentaries, there is an address to 
the Muse, in which he expresses his decision to give up polite literature 
and devote himself entirely to the study of law, while, in the preface, 
he laments the death of his venerable teacher, Dr Sumner, in September 
1771. 

In 1774, Jones was called to the Bar at the Middle Temple. To his 
decision of giving up polite literature, he inflexibly adhered for many 
years, in spite of flattering invitations from friends and learned 
correspondents. He had, at this time, an idea of bringing out his father's 
mathematical works, but, for some reason, the project was not pursued. 

By this time, Jones had an established fame and was known 
especially as the foremost exponent of Oriental studies in England. 
People admired him for his talent and achievement, which were indeed 
remarkable for their range, variety, and depth. On 2 April 1773, he 
Was chosen a member of the Literary Club, which was presided over 
by Dr Johnson. Here he enjoyed the company of men like Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Gibbon, Sheridan, Burke, Garrick and of course Dr Johnson 
himself. He was actively associated with the club and became its 
president on 11 March 1780. 

12 Ibid ; p.207 

13 Ibid, pi77 
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in one of the letters written to Reviczki in 1 77o, Jones refers to 
the rejection of an offer of embassy at Constantinople. From this we 
see that he was more interested in the politics of h,s own country. 

Mthouoh Jones was called to the Bar in 1 774, he was not regular 
in Kis attendance at Westminster-Hall till 1 776. in the meantime he 
made a thorough study of law in ail its branches. He examined the 
codes of law of the different states of Europe and compared the ancient 
legislations with the later improvements. In the same year, he was 
appointed one of the sixty Commissioners of Bankrupts, this was an 
So rant office although it offered little by way ot emoluments In 
7 ?? ^ wrote to the Dutch Orientalist, Schultens, "My law 
employments, attendance in the courts, incessant studies, the 
arrangement of pleadings, trials of causes and opimons^to 
clients,scarcely allow me a few moments for eating and sleeping . 

In 1778, Jones published the Speeches of Isaeusin Causes 
Concerning the Law of Succession to Property at Athens. Considered 
the best translation from the original Greek, the work enhanced Jones, 
reputation as a scholar in the subject. In his preface, he made a plea tor 
bier land legislation in England and for a comparative approach in 
legal studies The commentary appended to the rendering was 
inferspersed with critical and historical notes. He sent a copy of the 
work to Edmund Burke, who wrote a warm letter praising it: 

I do not know how it has happened that orators have hitherto 
fared worse in the hands of the translators than the poets; 
never could bear to read a translation of Cicero... I am satisfied 
that there is now an eminent exception to this rule. 13 

The correspondence of Jones during 1778 - 79 shows his keen and 

regular interest in contemporary politics although he.wasj.rm in his 
decision not to join any political party. He made a solennn declaration 
to this effect in a letter to Lord Althorp, once his pupil and now his 
unfailing friend,: "I will not enlist under the banners of a party no 
party would receive a man, determined as I am, to think for himself. 

Though well-established as an Orientalist and as an authority on 
English law, Jones was not as successful as he desired on the professional 
side. It was his ambition to be 'an eighteenth-century Cicero-a 


14 Ibid p267 
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philosopher, statesman and scholar. The modest income from his 
profession was not enough to match his project/ 17 In his letter to lady 
Georgians on 28 February 1 775 , he wrote:" The profession of the law, 
without some other is a tree that bears fruit only in twenty years.'" 13 Fie 
sought help from her and others like the duchess of Devonshire and 
Lord Bathurst in securing a lucrative post but his efforts were or no 
avail. 


It was against this background of anxiety and frustration that Jones 
tried to enter Parliament in 1 780 when Sir Roger Newdigate announced 
his decision to vacate his seat as representative of the Oxford University. 
After deciding to offer himself as a candidate he launched a vigorous 
campaign and even approached Horace Walpole for support. But, in 
the end, he was somehow obliged to withdraw from the field. Although 
success in the election would have been to his credit, the failure was 
not attended with disgrace, for, his abilities and achievements were his 
only influence. In spite of this disappointment, he continued his activity 
and found time to publish a small pamphlet entitled, An Enquiry into 
the Legal Mode of Suppressing Riots, with a Constitutional Plan of 
Future Defence. In the autumn of the same year, he made a brief trip 
to Paris. 

The loss of his mother in 1780 came as a terrible shock to Jones 
and was deeply mourned by him. St was his mother who had taught 
him the rudiments of literature and guided him in his early education. 
She had supplied the funds for his further studies, reducing her own 
expenses to the minimum. On the part of Jones, too, there was the 
finest filial love, and the depth and sincerity of his affection for his 
mother evoked unstinted praise from his friends. 

After an interval of six years, he returned to the Arabian muses. 
In 1781, he completed the translation of The Moallakat or 'Seven Arabian 
Poems,' which were suspended on the Temple at Mecca. He composed 
an ode entitled Muse Recalled in celebration of the nuptials of his 
friend Lord Althorp, who married Miss Bingham, daughter of Lord Lucan. 
He also wrote an Ode to Liberty, after the manner of Alcaeus. In the 
same year was published - An Essay on the Law of Bailments - 
a pioneering and authoritative work in the field of comparative law and 
a significant achievement praised by scholars then and now. In this 
Jones made an attempt "to bring together all decisions 'ancient and 

17 Ibid, p.34 
' 8 Ibid ‘ p.34 
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modern' on bailments 'to illustrate our laws by a comparison of them 
with those of other nations, together with an investigation of their true 
spirit and reason'" 19 . He said: 

The great system of jurisprudence, like that of the universe, 
consists of many subordinate systems, all of which are connected 
by nice links and beautiful dependencies, and each of them, 
as I have fully persuaded myself, is reducible to a few plain 
elements, either the wise maxims of national policy and general 
convenience or the positive rules of our forefathers, which are 
seldom deficient in wisdom and utility; if law be a science, 
and really deserve so sublime a name, it must be founded on 
principle and claim an exalted rank in the empire of reason. 20 

It is this comparative and synthetic approach that constitutes the 
value of the Essay , and this and the earlier work on Isaeus earned for 
Jones on abiding reputation in the world of legal scholarship. He also 
contemplated the writing of a full-length treatise on English law on 
similar lines. The idea, however, did not take shape. 

In 1782, he was elected an honorary member of the Society for 
Constitutional Information. He played no small part in the eighteenth 
century reform movement. His pamphlet The Principles of Government, 
written in the form of a Socratic dialogue, ran into nine editions and 
was widely circulated by the Society. It was the result of an argument 
that he had with Benjamin Franklin during his visit to France in 1782 
when Vergennes, the French Minister, was also present. Jones 
maintained in the pamphlet that 'the first principles of government can 
be made simple enough to be understood by common folk'. 21 It proved 
one of the most influential books of the movement for parliamentary 
reform'. 22 The conception of state and law that he tried to present in 
this was also contained in his 'An Ode in imitation of Alcaeus': 

Men who their duties know 

But know their rights, and, knowing, dare maintain. 

Prevent the long aimed blow, 

And crush the tyrant while they rend the chain. 

These constitute a state, 

w ibid, p.33 
20 Op.Cit., Vol.8, p.455 
- Ibid, p.53 
s ibid, p.53 
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And sovereign law, that state's collected will. 

O'er thrones and globes elate, 

Sits Empress, crowning good; repressing ill; 23 

In his faith in the Constitution, Jones was one with the Whigs, 
though he differed with them in his attitude to the aristocracy. 

In the meanwhile, the judgeship in Bengal, which fell vacant in 
1778, was still eluding him. While Lord Bathurst, who was favourable 
to Jones and who was Lord Chancellor when the vacancy arose, did not 
take the decision. Lord Thurlow, who succeeded him to the post, would 
not. It was only after Lord Shelburne came to power in July 1782 that 
the position improved and Lord Thurlow relented. The appointment 
was made in March 1783, afterthe kinghimself intervened. The honour 
was doubled by the knighthood that was conferred upon Jones. Soon 
followed the ring of wedding bells, for in the next month he married 
Anna Maria Shipley, the daughter of the Bishop at St. Asaph and the 
lady who had made an early and strong impression on his affections. In 
fact, the Bishop was no stranger to him. Literary tastes had already 
brought them together and political affiliations strengthened their bonds 
of friendship. Both shared a zealous love of the Constitution. In 
choosing Jones as son-in-law, the Bishop but made sure of his daughter's 
happy married life. His expectations were justified in the fullness of 
time. 

Jones too found in Anna Maria all the qualities he looked for in a 
woman. He wrote in a letter to George John Spencer on 27 October 
1782: 

I look upon equality to be the best foundation of happiness in 
private as well as national society, good sense and good temper, 
agreeable manners, a feeling heart, domestic affections, 
knowledge of the world and contempt of what is wrong in it - 
-these were the qualities which I ever sought, and have not I 
trust, sought in vain. I believe some years ago, that I found 
them in Miss Shipley. 24 

Early in the year, he published his translation of the Moallakat, 
which was completed in 1781. It was also his desire to include a critical 
commentary on the seven poems, giving their historical background 
and an account of the lives of the authors. Butthiscould not be realised 
for want of time. 

Ibid, p.56 
•* Ibid, p.27 
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Jones was not a little indebted to Lord Ashburton, who used his 
good offices with Lord Shelburne and got the judgeship for him. He 
was felicitated, among others, by Benjamin Franklin. The year 1783 
was indeed his annus mirabilis. The following poem, addressed to 
Lady (ones, gives us an idea of the period of sad suspense he had gone 
!n,"(jug:v 


While sad suspense and chill delay 
Bereave my wounded soul of rest, 

New hopes, new fears, from day to day. 

By turns assail my lab'ring breast. 

My heart, which ardent love consumes, 

Throbs with each agonisingthought; 

So flutters with entangled plumes. 

The lark in wily meshes caught. 

There she, with unavailing strain, 

Pours thro' the night her warbled grief: 

The gloom retires, but not her pain: 

The dawn appears, but not relief. 

To younglings wait the parent bird. 

Their thrilling sorrows to appease: 

She comes-ah! no: the sound they heard 
was but a whisper of the breeze. 

Sir William Jones embarked for India in the Crocodile frigate in 
April 1783. He was then thirty-seven years of age and carried with him 
the affection and good wishes of his numerous friends and admirers. 
On his part, the sense of melancholy inevitable under such 
circumstances was amply alleviated by diverse considerations: he was 
attaining what he had looked forward to for five long years; he hoped to 
serve the Indian public through his great office; and, above all, the vast 
unexplored mines of Eastern literature captivated his mind. Accordingly, 
he drew up a formidable plan for his activity in India-a plan that left 
out no aspect of India whatsoever-her history and geography, her music 
and mathematics, her sciences and medicine, her language and literature. 

Jones landed in India in September 1783. His fame preceded 
him and his arrival diffused a general satisfaction. Students of Oriental 
anguages were happy to welcome a scholar and a writer whose erudition 
was remarkable, while the public rejoiced over the coming of a judge 

whose competency was equalled only by his probity. 
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The years during which Jones lived in India., 1783-94, were very 
significant in more than one way. Although he came as a judge, his 
main interest lay in literary pursuit and juristical activity. He was the 
first Englishman to respond poetically to the Indian setting and the 
singular phenomenon of Anglo-Indian literature really started with 
him. He was , besides, the first English scholar to master the Sanskrit 
language and interpret Eastern classics to the Westerner. Again, he was 
the pioneer of philological studies in India. 

Fortunately for Jones, Warren Hastings, the ruler of Bengal 
since 1 772, was one who encouraged Indological studies. In fact, it was 
from him that Jones had his first taste of the Gita. There was also an 
active group of young officers who were evincing a keen interest in the 
subject. Among them were'Charles Wilkins, Nathaniel Halhed (a friend 
of Jones's since 1768), John Shore, Francis Gladwin, John Carnac, 
Jonathan Duncan and William Chambers'. 25 

While Jones was happy that the climate was conducive to Oriental 
studies, he also realized that the task was too big for him to undertake 
independently. He sent out a circular letter in January 1784 with the 
suggestion that a society should be established in Calcutta, on the lines 
of the Royal Society in London, for promoting Oriental studies. 
Accordingly, on 15 January 1 784, thirty gentlemen assembled in the 
Grand Jury Room of the Supreme Court of Calcutta. Sir Robert Chambers, 
the Chief Justice, took the chair at the first meeting and Jones delivered 
his first discourse. The Society came into being and thus began a new 
glorious era in the history of Oriental studies. When Warren Hastings 
declined the offer, Jones became its president. The Society had verily 
taken all knowledge for its province and extended the methods of Bacon 
to the field of Oriental scholarship. Its aim was to enquire into the civil 
and natural history, the arts and antiquities, and the sciences and literature 
of Asia. Jones's eleven anniversary discourses and contributions to the 
Asiatic Researches mark a bright and fruitful phase in the history of 
Indological studies. 

He set before himself an ambitious programme of action. The 
day started for him well before dawn and his daily schedule included 
the study of Sanskrit and law. Every evening he used to spend an hour 
with his wife reading Italian. He spent his holidays in Krishnagar and 
other places avidly looking for material for research, which would be of 


25 Ibid, p. 77 
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interest to the members of the Society. He used to have discussions 
with pandits from Navadvip, which "he called his third university. He 
corresponded regularly with Aly Ibrahim Khan, an Indian scholar- 
administrator who was appointed the chief magistrate of Benares in 
1782, wrote a work on Hindustani poets and an article on 'Trial by 
Ordeal' for the Asiatick Researches. He also became a good friend of 
Ghulam Hussein, the famous historian, Pandit Ramlochan, his Sanskrit 
teacher, Radhakanta Sarman, the pandit who worked with Hastings and 
John Shore, and Jagannatha Tarakapanchanan, the 'Great Sage/ who 
edited Jones's Digest of Hindu Law." 26 

It was after reading a Persian translation of the Mahabhagavatha 
that Jones realised that a knowledge of Sanskrit was an imperative 
need. Such was his enthusiasm when he initiated himself into Sanskrit 
studies that he said, " 1 would rather be a valetudinarian all my life, 
than leave unexplored the Sanskrit mine which I have just opened". 27 
ft is unfortunate, however, that his studies and researches were 
considerably impeded by ill-health. The deteriorating health of his 
wife particularly worried him, and was the theme of recurring references 
in his correspondence with his friends. 

In the year 1785, The Enchanted Fruit , an antediluvian tale, was 
composed by him during his stay in Bihar. It appeared in Asiatic 
Miscellany - a journal from Calcutta but independent of the Asiatic 
Society - along with a Treatise on the Cods of Greece, Italy and India , 
which tried to establish the affinity between the mythologies of these 
countries. In the same journal appeared also the Hymns addressed to 
six Hindu deities and a literal translation of twenty tales and fables by 
Nizami. 

Jones had an idea from the beginning of bringing out a complete 
and comprehensive digest of Hindu and Mussalman law. The British 
Government in India liked the idea very much and made all the 
necessary arrangements for the work to be completed under his 
supervision. 

in three years, Jones was able to master the Sanskrit language and 
could converse freely with the pundits. He took over from Wilkins in 
1786 whatever remained of the taskof translating the Institutes of Manu 
into English. The work entitled, Institutes of Hindu Law , was finally 
published by him in 1794. 

* Ibid, p.90 
27 Menoirs , VolJI, p.68 
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Although subjected to frequent indispositions due to the rigour of 
the Indian sun, and in spite of the poor health of Lady Jones, he 
persevered in his Sanskrit studies and also acquired the new and absorbing 
hobby of Indian botany, in which he soon specialised. It is interesting 
to note that the Asoka tree is known after him as Jonesia Asoka. 

Jones fixed 1 800 as the year of his return to Europe and thought in 
terms of spending the last twenty-five years of his life in retirement, 
study and writing; it is a misfortune that the wish was not fulfilled. 

In 1 788, Jones publ ished an edition of Lai/a Majnu by Hatifi. He 
presently took up the translation of Kalidasa's Sakuntala and even 
expressed his earnest desire to translate many more Indian classics, 
provided he could take away some time from his preoccupations with 
law, European and Indian. Sakuntala was published by him in 1789, 
and Gita Govinda of Jayadeva and Hitopadesa of Vishnusarman were 
also ready in his English versions. 

However, the ill-health of Lady Jones became so chronic that 
Jones had to book her passage to England, and she sailed from Calcutta 
at the beginning of December 1793. He intended to follow her as 
soon as he could, at least by the beginning of 1795. 

Jones devoted the few months that he lived after the departure of 
his wife to the Law Digest. He could not - he would not-spare himself. 
He worked on till the end. 

Twenty-four days before his passing away, on 3 April, he presided 
over the meeting of the Society for the last time. Henry Colebrooke 
presented a paper at this meeting on the duties of a Hindu wife. It was 
Colebrooke who continued the unfinished work of Jones, who was 
followed by Sir John Shore as President of the Society. 

On 20 April 1794 (or about that time), Jones complained of aguish 
symptoms, it was actually an attack of the inflammation of the liver, 
which was a complaint common enough in Bengal. The progress of 
the disease was rapid, and he breathed his last on 27 April 1794. The 
end is touchingly described by Lord Teignmouth who was present at 
the time: "On the morning of that day his attendants, alarmed at the 
evident symptoms of the approaching dissolution, came precipitately 
to call the friend who has now the melancholy task of recording the 
mournful event. Not a moment was lost in repairing to his house. He 
was lying on his bed in a posture of meditation; and the only symptom 
of remaining life was a small degree of motion in the heart, which after 
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a few seconds ceased, and he expired without a pang or groan." 28 

The funeral took place on the following day with all the honours 
that were appropriate to his high office; the entire British community 
attended the ceremony and evinced their sorrow for his loss and their 
respect for his memory. 

The death of a great man of the stature and status of Sri William 
Jones would, of course, be mourned by one and all; but particularly 
touching was the sorrow expressed by the Indians who had known him, 
moved with him and had assisted him in his many literary pursuits. 
Lord Teignmouth records: .. "the pundits who were in the habit of 
attending him, when I saw them at a public durbar, a few days after that 
melancholy event, could neither restrain their tears for his loss, nor 
find terms to express their admiration at the wonderful progress which 
he had made, in the sciences which they professed." 29 

Shortly before his death, Jones composed his own epitaph, which 
was subsequently inscribed on his tomb. It is an epitaph which is eloquent 
about his fear of God and love of humanity but modestly silent about 
his achievements: 


Here lies deposited, 
the mortal part of a man, 
who feared God, but not death; 
and maintained independence, 
but sought not riches; 
who thought 

none below him, but the base and unjust, 
none above him, but the wise and virtuous; 
who loved 

his parents, kindred friends, country, 
with an ardour 

which was the chief source of 
all his pleasure and all his pains: 
and who, having devoted 
his life to their service, 
and to 

the improvement of his mind, 

resigned it calmly, 
giving glory to his Creator 

3 Ibid,II, p.261 
s Ibid,II, p.307 
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wishing peace on earth 
and with 

good-will to all creatures. 30 

Glowing and warm were the many tributes that were paid to the 
life and achievement of this great man, and many indeed were the 
monuments erected to perpetuate his memory: for example, the East 
India Company erected a monument in the St. Paul's Cathedral and set 
up his statue in Calcutta. Lady Jones directed the erection of a memorial 
in the ante-chapel of the University College in the Oxford Campus, 
and she was later responsible for the publication of the collected works 
of Sir William Jones. 

No formal tributes can adequately describe his achievement in all 
its depth and diversity; no mere earthy monument can perpetuate the 
memory of a man of such rare talents and happiness of temper. The 
best and the most imperishable monument is still the phenomenal 
service he rendered to India and the orient as judge, as scholar and as 
writer. He touched many branches of knowledge and many segments 
of life, and whatever he touched, he ennobled and enriched. 
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‘Asiatic Jones’ 

A. EARLY POEMS 

IN JANUARY 1772, Jones published his Poems, Consisting Chiefly 
or Translations from the Asiatick Languages. The volume was dedicated 
to the countess of Spencer and contained eleven poems and two essays 
most of which were written much earlier. In the second edition of the 
book in 1777, Jones included a collection of twelve of his Latin poems 


In the preface to the collection, Jones tries to explain how he 
came to do these translations and what their sources are. He is anxious 
o indicate the sources clearly because "so many productions, invented 
*n France, have been offered to the publick as genuine translations 
from the languages of Asia...." 1 


Solima an Arabian eclogue written in 1768, is the first in this 
collection. It is 'not a regular translation from the Arabick language- 
but most of the figures, sentiments, and descriptions in it were really 

Stn ^6 P ° etS ° f Ara ? ia/2 The theme 0f the P° em is *e P^ise 

an Arabian princess, who had built a caravanserai with pleasant 
gardens for the refreshment of travellers and pilgrims; an act of 
munificence not uncommon in Asia." 3 


of the Th rr: S r itten '' nrhymed heroic couplets, the classic measure 
of the eighteenth .century. There is evidence of impressive 
craftsmanship. To give an example: 


Fair Solima! the hills and dales will sing; 
Fair Solima! the distant echoes ring. 


Far other thoughts her heavenly mind employ 
(Hence, empty pride! and hence, delusive joy'i) 
To cheer with sweet repast the fainting guest; 

To lull the weary on the couch of rest; 

To warm the traveller numb'd with winter's cold; 


’ pjsr 0ftbe ^ Snd Co ™P°"denc e of Sir William Jones, Vol.X, 

2 Ibid, p.200 

3 Ibid, p.200 
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The young to cherish, to support the old; 

The sad to comfort, and the weak protect; 

The poor to shelter, and the lost to direct:- 
These are her cares, and this her glorious task, 

Can heaven a nobler give, or mortals ask? 4 

Such indeed is this Arabian Florence Nightingale. It is obvious 
that the description of Solima was influenced by pope's description of 

the Man of Ross. 

The Palace of Fortune, written in 1769, is the second poem in the 
collection. The idea of this poem was taken from "an Indian tale, 
translated a few years ago from the Persian by a very ingenious 
gentleman in the service of the India Company; but I have added several 
descriptions, and episodes from other Eastern writers, have given a 
different moral to the piece, and have made some other translations in 
it, which may be seen by any one, who will take the pains to compare 
it with the story of Roshanara, in the second volume of the tales of 
InatuIIa/ 5 

The altered moral of the poem is that human wishes are self- 
condemned. A series of visions are projected before a discontented, 
ambitious maiden by name Mala in which Pleasure, Glory, Riches, and 
Knowledge are granted their wishes and soon destroyed by the very 
prarahdha or fruits of these wishes. She thus progresses - to use a 
cliche from innocence to experience. 

This poem too is written in rhymed heroic couplets. There are 
stretches of elegant descriptive poetry true to type; and we are back in 
the eighteenth century. Here, for example, is Maia giving animated 
expression to her dissatisfaction: 

Why glow those cheeks, if unadmir'd they glow? 

Why flow those tresses, if unprais'd they flow? 

Why dart those eyes their liquid ray serene. 

Unfelt their influence, and their light unseen? 6 

The echoes in this passage certainly remind the reader of Gray's 
"Full many a gem..." After Maia has run through the entire cycle of 
experience, we reach the'moral:' 

4 Ibid, p.207 

5 Ibid, p.201 

6 Ibid, p.p.211-12 
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Erelong the damsel reach'd her native pale, 

And told with Joyful heart her moral tale; 

Resign'd to heaven, and lost to all beside, 

She liv'd contented, and contented died.? 7 

The message is that contentment is the true source of happiness 
and that desires, even when fulfilled, have the lining of sorrow. The 
tale is in the Oriental fable tradition, and incidentally glances at the 
theme of contentment so popular with the eighteenth century English 
poets. 

In Oriental Influence in the English Literature of the Early 19th 
Century, Marie E. de Meester, as Garland Cannon also quotes in his 
book, points out the striking similarity between Jones's The Palace of 
Fortune and Shelley's Queen Mab. In both poems we have a sleeping 
maiden (Maia, lanthe) who is taken up to a fairy-court by a supernatural 
personage (the goddess of Fortune, the Queen of Spirits) and is shown 
visions of true reality. Both Fortune and Queen Mab know all the 
thoughts of mankind. From these parallelisms, the critic concludes that 
Shelley must have borrowed these seminal ideas from Jones's poem. It 
is a plausible enough hypothesis. 

The Seven Fountains, an Eastern allegory, was written in 1767 
and is the next poem in the collection. Jones says in the preface that 
the title is an imitation of Nizami, the Persian poet. The poem is based 
on a tale from the collection by Ibn Arabshah. Jones engrafted on to 
this the Prince Agib episode, as Garland Cannon surmises, from the 
Arabian Nights Tales. A young prince who has given himself the sordid 
boon of sensual pleasures is finally rescued by an old man, symbolising 
religion. 

In this poem, which is also written in rhymed couplets, Jones 
deliberately imitates the style of Nizami. All the pleasures of the 
senses are beautifully and sensuously described. Here is the passage 
about sight: 

The wondering youth beheld an opening glade. 

Where in the midst a crystal fountain play'd; 

The silver sands, that on its bottom grew 
Were strewn with pearls and gems of varied hue; 

The monarch view'd their beauties o'er and o'er.. 






He was all eye, and look'd from every pore 8 
A soothing sound he heard (but tasted first 
The gushing stream that from the valley burst), 

And in the shade beheld a youthful quire 
That touch'd with flying hands the trembling lyre: 

Melodious notes, drawn out with magick art, 

Caught with sweet extasy his ravished heart; 

An hundred nymphs their charming descants play'd, 

And melting voices died along the glade; 

The tuneful stream that murmur'd as it rose, 

The birds that on the trees bewail'd their woes, 

The boughs, made vocal by the whispering gale, 

Join'd their soft strain, and warbled through the vale 9 

Similarly, the senses of smell, taste, and touch follow, and the 
'youth' finally realises that, after all 

Youth, like a thin anemone, displays 
His silken leaf, and in a morn decays. 10 

It is when he thus passes through vishada or distress that viveka 
or the power of discrimination dawns upon him, and through the gloom 
of despair glistens the hope of rescue and redemption, these being 
effected by religion: 

A golden fountain soon appear'd in sight. 

That o'er the border cast a sunny light. 11 

He at last reaches the enchanted island where 

The youth o'er walks of jasper takes his flight; 

And bounds and blazes in eternal light, 12 

. The poem stands out in the collection for its rich verbal music. 
The rhyth m and the embroidery are of the eighteenth century, but already 
there are faint intimations of the Romantic Revival. 

A Persian Song of Hafiz reappeared in the 1772 volume though it 
had also been included earlier in the Persian Grammar . A Latin version 
of the poem had been made before, but Jones's was the first English 
rendering. A transliteration of theghazal was also included 'as proof of 

8 Ibid, p.239 

9 Ibid, p. 238-9 

10 Ibid ; p.239 
u Ibid, p.249 
12 Ibid, p.250 
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its authenticity'. A Persian Song cannot be called a mere translate 
because it is far more elaborate than the original. Even the rhyn 
scheme is innovational-abcabc. 

The poem is an amorous rhapsody packed with passion. It has; 
effortless, flowing quality and a lilting music all its own. it is romanl 
in every way and clearly settles Jones's place as one of the precursors 
the Romantics. The opening stanza itself carries us off to a faraw; 
territory: 


Sweet maid, if thou would'st charm my sight, 

And bid these arms thy neck infold; 

That rosy cheek, that lily hand, 

Would give thy poet more delight 
Than all Bocara's vaunted gold, 

Than all the gems of Samarcand. 13 

The following stanza is an example of Epicurean hedonism: 

Speak not of fate: ah! change the theme, 

And talk of odours, talk of wine, 

Talk of the flowers that round us bloom: 

'Tis all a cloud, 'tis all a dream; 

To love and joy thy thoughts confine 
Nor hope to pierce the sacred gloom. 14 

The beginning of the stanza almost reminds us of Donne's 

For God's sake hold thy tongue 
And let me love ! 

The poem gradually evokes an elysian atmosphere and conclude 
with the poet paying a tribute to his muse and love: 

Go boldly forth, my simple lay, 

Whose accents flow with artless ease. 

Like orient pearls at random strung: 

Thy notes are sweet, the damsels say; 

But O ! far sweeter, if they please 

The nymph for whom these notes are sung . 15 

A Persian Song was widely acclaimed for the wonderfuI taste t h a 
ft gave of Oriental literature, the world of fantasy that it presented, an< 

° Ibid, p.251 

14 Ibid, p.252-3 

15 Ibid ’ p.254 
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the metrical freshness and facility it displayed. It is even today "the 
third most famous English rendering from the Persian, being surpassed 
only by the Rubaiyat and Sohrab and Rustum/ ne 

Although not an 'original" creation by itself, A Persian Song seems 
to have provided inspiration to several other poets. Jones himself seems 
to have parodied it in the unpublished poem, The Barmaid , and referred 
to it in a letter written on 7 September 1811. The rhyme scheme of A 
Persian Song was imitated by both Byron and Swinburne, and the song 
Bendemeer's Stream by Moore and Gatty was also an echo of Jones's 
poem, it was included in many contemporary anthologies, as also in 
Robert Southey's Specimens of the Later English Poets and Thomas 
Campbell's Specimens of the British Poets . Besides, it has won a 
deserved place in the standard Oxford Book of 18th Century Verse. 

An Ode of Petrarch, to the Fountain of Valchiusa , written in the 
same period, was a translation of Petrarch's twenty-seventh canzone. It 
was evidently Jones's intention to point out the resemblance between 
classical and Oriental literature. He also inserted, for the sake of 
comparison, M.de Voltaire's Paraphrase of the First Stanza . Another 
classical poem to be included in the collection was Laura, and the 
intention was again to suggest a comparative view of Oriental and Italian 
poetry. The description of the fountain of Valchiusa or Vail is Clausa- 
which was close to the house of Petrarch-was added to the elegy in 
1769 and " was composed on the very spot, which I could not forbear 
visiting, when I passed by Avignon." 17 

A Turkish Ode of Mesihi is said to be the only literal translation 
in the whole colection. The theme is the return of spring, and there is 
rich embroidery with the aid of colour and perfume imagery. "Be gay: 
too soon the flowers of Spring will fade" is the jocund refrain of all the 
stanzas. The last stanza of the poem- 

Come, charming maid, and hear thy poet sing, 

Thyself the rose, and He the bird of spring: 

Love bids him sing, and Love will be obey'd. 

Be gay: too soon the flowers of Spring will fade 18 

gives an agreeable subjective turn to the whole atmosphere of Spring- 
-the rose and the nightingale symbolising the lady and the poet-lover- 

16 Oriental Jones, p,31 

17 Sir William Jones' Works, Vol X, p.203 

18 Ibid, p.276 
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and offers a unique example of Oriental imagery for the delectation of 
the European intellectual world . A Latin version of the poem was also 
included in the volume, as usual, for comparison. 

Arcadia, a pastoral poem, was written as long ago as 1 762 during 
the Harrow period, "but the author, finding some tolerable passages in 
it, was induced to correct it afterwards, and to give it a place in this 
collection." 19 He took the idea from the thirty-second paper of Addison's 
Guardian, which is reprinted on the margin for the reader's reference 
and comparison. Menalcas (Theocritus) is a king of shepherds and has 
two daughters, Daphne (the polished and elegant type of pastoral poetry) 
and Hyla (the simple and unadorned type). Theocritus was a master of 
both the types. Virgil, whom Pope imitated, bore away the palm of the 
one, and Spenser, whom Gay imitated, succeeded in snatching the 
other. The point of the story is that these two poets have both inherited 
the kingdom of Arcadia. The last couplet says that since their time, 
there has been no king- shepherd in the kingdom of Arcadia: 

Since then no shepherd rules th' Arcadian mead, 

But silent hangs Menalcas' fatal reed. 20 

Written in vigorous Heroic verse, the poem concludes with a 
striking couplet. 

Caissa of The Game of Chess was written by Jones during the 
same Harrow period in 1763. It is in imitation of Ovid, as the poet says 
in the 'advertisement.' The poem was first suggested by a Latin poem 
of Vida-on which Pope's The Rape of the Lock too was based -which 
was rendered into Italian by Marino. The story and most of the 
descriptions, however, are Jones's own. He also says that "the characters 
in the poem are no less imaginary than those in the episode; in which 
the invention of Chess is poetically ascribed to Mars, though it is certain 
that the game was originally brought from India." 21 

This poem again is written in rhymed heroic couplets. The reaction 
of the readers to this must have been one of tremendous approbation, 
for several impressions had to be brought out to meet the demand. It is 
regarded by critics as one of Jones's best poems, which presents 
convincing evidence of his capacity to fuse poetic imagination and 
painstaking scholarship. 

19 Ibid, p.281 
30 Ibid, p.300 
Ibid, p.302 
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Of these two pieces, Arcadia and Caissa, Jones had said in the 
preface to the Poems that "the Pastoral, and the poem upon Chess, 
which were done as early as at the age of sixteen or seventeen years, 
were saved from fire, in preference to a great many others, because 
they seemed more correctly versified than the rest." 22 They certainly 
deserved the second thoughts that made for their preservation, and 
have no mean place in the collection. 

It was a truly impressive verse miscellany, a sheaf gleaned from 
Oriental fields; and the renderings are more free than literal, and some 
are almost new creations. Neoclassical influence on Jones's verse is 
obvious enough; and the all-powerful influence of Pope is patent; and 
Jones seems to have followed even Pope's habit of circulating his verses 
among his friends before publication. While the structure of the verse 
has close affiliations with the ruling eighteenth century practice, in its 
content, tone and spirit, it clearly shadows forth the coming event of 
the Romantic Movement. 

When the Poems was reprinted in 1777, Jones added th eCarminum 
Uber , a collection of twelve Latin poems, one of which was the Ad 
Musam, with which Jones desired to take leave of his Muse and turn to 
Law. But the separation was luckily soon ended, and Jones published 
The Muse Recalled and An Ode in Imitation of Alcaeus in 1781, and 
The Moillakat and An Ode in Imitation of Callistratus in 1782. 

The Muse Recalled is grounded in a pleasant personal context; it 
was composed to mark the occasion of the marriage of Miss Lavinia 
Bingham-of whom Jones was himself an admirer-and Althorp. The joy 
of the occasion is transmitted to the verse as well: 

Return, celestial Muse, 

By whose bright fingers o'er my infant head. 

Lull'd with immortal symphony, were spread 
Fresh bays and flow'rets of a thousand hues. 23 

Although nuptial detail largely fills the poem, Jones uses the 
opportunity to give vent to a few personal opinions based on his abortive 
experiment with electioneering in the previous year. He declared that 
. America would eventually get the upper hand of England, and that the 
former would make'a purer soil, a more congenial sky' where the arts 
could flourish and where Truth, Justice, Reason and Valour could prevail. 

2 Ibid, p.203 
23 Ibid, p.383 
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This candid outburst shocked his opponents and gratified the Whigs a 
great deal; but his words have proved prophetic in a way he could not 

himself have visualised. 

An Ode in Imitation of Alcaeus is a piece of finished classical 
work which again reveals Jones's high opinion of the Americans. The 
poem presents his conception of an Ideal State ruled by high-minded 
people and sustained by a firm moral order: 

No more shall Freedom smile? 

Shall Britons languish and be Men no more? 

Since all must life resign, 

Those sweet rewards, which decorate the brave, 

'Tis folly to decline, 

And steal inglorious to the silent grave. 24 

The biting sarcasm, the impassioned plea for liberty, and the sense 
of urgency in the atmosphere had a wide popular impact. In the first 
instance, only a few copies of the poem were printed for a limited 
private circulation; but soon it was sponsored by the Society for 
Constitutional Information, and the poem acquired general publicity 
and was acclaimed for its dignity and brilliance alike. Like A Persian 
Song, it was also to find favour with anthologists of verse. 

An Ode in Imitation of Callistratus, published in 1782, had again 
a pohtical impulsion. Garland Cannon says that "his source was 
Callistratus's scholium as commended in Lowth's De Sacra Poesi 
Hebroeorum ." 2S The poem was prompted by the formation of the Whig 
ministry. The last lines contain the hope of endless vistas of peace and 
prosperity: 


Rise, BRITANNIA, dauntless rise ! 


Cheer'd with triple Harmony, 
Monarch good, and Nobles wise, 
People valiant, firm, and FREE I 26 


But, somehow, the note of benediction was not so effective as the call 
or awakening, and the poem did not become as well-known as its 


The Moallakat, finally, was yet another of Jones's attempts to 
convey to Europeans the beauty of Oriental poetry, although his own 

24 Ibidp.390 


25 Oriental Jones, p.96 

36 Sir William Jones' Works, Vol X, p393 
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rendering is in prose since he thought that by this means he could 
achieve stricter fidelity to the original. Legend has it that, when several 
poems were read out at an assembly at Mecca, these seven pieces 
comprising the Moallakat were chosen by critics as the best. The poems 
were, therefore, written in golden letters and hung on the temple. The 
Moallakat was dedicated to Paradise. 

Jones makes a pointed reference to these seven pieces in his 
preface to the Poems. In many a context, he had urged earlier that 
somebody should try through translation to discover their charm to the 
European reading public. Nobody, however, came forward. When at 
last he chanced to find a manuscript of the poems in the royal library 
duringhis visit to Paris, he decided upon accomplishingthe task himself. 
He did the work with the help of his own copy, based on the manuscript 
at Aleppo, and later checked it with another at Trinity College. Each 
of the renderings is provided with an Introduction and a transliteration 
of the original with a view to facilitating critical study and scholarly 
research by his European audience. 

The poems are more or less variations on the same theme; they 
are all melancholy, and are sometimes nostalgic memories of adventures 
of love in the past. The scene of action being the desert, when people 
moved from place to place, there was occasion for severance from old 
contacts. Another characteristic is that the poems are all filled with a 
strong hedonistic atmosphere, even like A Persian Song. Muriolkais, 
Tarafa, Zohair, Lebeid, Antara, Amru, and Hareth are the respective 
narrators of the poems, and they quickly establish intimacy with the 
reader. The Moallakat achieved wide fame and established Jones's 
reputation as a master of the Arabic language. It was also his idea to 
write a comprehensive essay on Arabic monuments, but he could not 
find the time to work it out. 

The Poems and the other occasional writings in verse-all imitations, 
except for The Muse Recalled which is also cast in the mould of an 
ode-lead to a double conclusion: firstly, they are an authentic indication 
of Jones's place as a precursor of the Romantic Movement, although of 
the neo-classical tradition, too there are still abundant traces; and 
secondly, they present a mingling of the classical and Oriental streams 
of poetic tradition, which it was Jones's ambition to bring about, and 
thus mark a significant start in the glorious career of Jones as Orientalist. 



B. TRANSLATIONS 

SAKUNTALA 

Translation, according to Johnson, is changing into another 
language, retainingthe sense. Fitzgerald, himself a translator of repute, 
feels that a translator should never 'interpolate, nor omit, nor distort! 
nor transpose;' if such a thing were to happen, one would be free to 
call one's work an adaptation, because a true translation should pass the 
strictest standards of fidelity to the original. To cite the opinions of two 
other experienced translators: "A translator", says F.L. Lucas, " must be 
true not only to the words, but also to the personality of the original": 
and Arthur Waley says, "Poetry, when literally translated, ceases to be 
poetry." 

Almost all the critics are in agreement that sense is of the highest 
importance and that a true translation should convey the sense of the 
original. Thus, truthfulness would seem to be not mere truthfulness to 
the words or the form but to the sense or spirit of the original. "Truth to 
the letter", warns Lucas," and falsehood to the spirit is one of the worst 
of all forms of falsehood", and "to turn beautiful writing into ugly is 
itself one of the worst forms of untruthfulness". So, even 'fidelity' or 
'truthfulness' can be overdone. 

Overemphasis on sense too has its dangers; in his concern for the 
spirit of the original, the translator may so diverge from the original that 
instead of rendering the whole he surrenders part of it, as Lucas cautions. 
Such a translation is likely to be free, and inexcusably free. A 'free' 

translation, therefore, would be a contradiction in terms. 

Every great work of art has a character of its own wh ich should not 

suffer in translation. The atmosphere of the particular age should be 
clearly evoked. What, then, is the 'acid' test of a translation? We 
should, perhaps, beg the question and say that Time is the best judge. 

To produce a really satisfying translation is on the face of it a 
despair. One would rather sigh with Shelley that the plant must grow 
again from the seed, or it will bear no flower. A classic rendered into a 
different language may turn out to be the very opposite of a classic. 
Translation is ideally impossible, and often wholly futile. Arnold says, 
in "On Translating Homer" that a translation in the true sense is beyond 
the reach of the best translator. How, then, is the glory of one language 
to be made available to other audiences? Is not translation the only 
way Not necessarily, Arnold would say: If you want to have a feel of 
irgil, go to the grand style of Milton; if you want to know the beauty 
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and charm of Kalidasa, seek them in Shakespeare. This seems to be a 
paradox, but what Arnold suggests is that all classics belong to one 
aesthetic order; a great English comedy is not different in its impact on 
us from a great comedy in Sanskrit or any other language, for that matter. 
But how far is this point of view universally valid? This again is a 
question easier asked than answered. 

Finally, the aim of a translation, to quote Lucas again, is merely 
"to try to compensate the intelligent reader for his ignorance of the 
language concerned, and to give him, however imperfectly, the 
impression he would be likely to get, could he read the original fluently 
himself." 

It is this modest aim that one has to bear in mind considering the 
translations of Jones, the most important of which is Kalidasa's Sakuntala. 
Jones spelt Sacontala, but the more common spelling, Sakuntala is 
being adopted here. The circumstances leading to his rendering of 
Sakuntala are curious. He merely wanted to know whether Indians 
had plays as forms of literature, and if they had, what their nature was, 
and finally, whether they could be of use to him in the context of 
administration of justice in India. 

He got hold of a Bengali recension of the play-obviously not a 
sufficiently satisfactory version- and the first literal translation was into 
Latin. The Latin rendering satisfied Jones and he was excited over the 
unique Oriental discovery. It was with this pioneering zeal that he 
rendered his Latin version into English and the task was completed in 
October 1789. In doing so, his intention was to make 'one of the 
greatest curiosities that the literature of Asia has yet brought to light' 27 
available to the Westerner. Jones thought that Kalidasa could be called 
the Shakespeare of India, and he sincerely desired that every Westerner 
should grow acquainted with the beauty and charm of the poetry of this 
great Indian dramatist and poet. 

In the course of the Preface, Jones expresses a wish that others 
'may take the pains to learn Sanskrit, and may be persuaded to translate 
the works of Kalidasa. His wish has indeed been fulfilled, for there 
have been several attempts to render Sakuntala since Jones's time. Of 
these, only the renderings of Arthur W. Ryder and Laurence Binyon 
have been considered here for purposes of comparison and contrast. 
Both Ryder and Binyon have made their renderings in verse-the former's 
being even rhymed, - whereas Jones adopts the medium of prose. Again, 

27 Works of Sir William Jones, Vol IX, P-367 
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Binyon's is an abridgement, and his rendering has only five acts so as to 
be agreeable to an English audience. Besides, his translation is free, 
and his principle is to be faithful to 'what is universal in Kalidasa' rather 
than to try to reproduce exactly the exotic beauties of the play. Ryder 
however, maintains such fidelity as is possible within a rhymed verse 
pattern. Tnere is one more difference; while Binyon renders prose as 
well as verse into verse, Ryder translates the prose as prose and turns 
the verse into rhymed verse. Jones's version is all in prose. An attempt 
is made here to study samples from the three texts with reference to 
the original text of the play, so as to assess the comparative beauty and 
fidelity of the different translations. 

I Act 


1. Sakuntala feels that her blouse made of bark has been fastened 
rather tightly by her companion, Priyamvada, and complains to Anasuya 
to that effect. Priyamvada gives the following reply: 

fSW'cK!:- I 

The literal translation of this line would read thus: "In this matter 
blame your own youth that has enlarged your bust". The translations of 
Binyon, Ryder and Jones are as follows: 

B: It is not I that you should blame; youth it is budding youth! 

Girls blossom into women. 


R: You had better blame your own budding charms for that. 

J: Well, my sweet friend, enjoy, while you may, that youthful 
prime, which gives your bosom so beautiful a swell. 

While the rendering by Binyon is free, that by Jones reads like a 
comment since the meani ng is considerably altered. Ryder's version of 
the passage is the briefest and best of the three. 

S S iT ta 3Sks Sakunta,a ostensibly by way of courtesy, 'aft 
u The exact translation would be, " Is tapas (spiritual life) in 
progress (without any obstacles)?" 


The renderings by Binyon, Ryder and Jones are as follows: 
B: Is all well with you? 

R: f hope these pious days are happy ones. 

J« Damsel I may thy devotion prosper! 
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Binyon's appears to be too free, but it is at least idiomatic; and 
Ryder too is passable. The meaning chimes with the original, although 
the question form gives place to mere statement. The rendering by 
Jones, though not faithful, is interesting. 

However, in the original the question is apparently addressed to 
Anasuya and Priyamvada, but Dushyanta's looks are directed towards 
Sakuntala, and so, by implication, the question also concerns, not 
spiritual life in the hermitage, but the penance of Sakuntala. Thus, 
although the rendering by Jones may appear to be off the mark, it is 
indicative of his insight into the mood of the moment. 

3. Dushyanta looks at Sakuntala leaving the scene and says to 
himself: 

mfq- mm i 

^ tit 

The translation of this verse would be: She does not mix her words 
with mine, but listens when I talk. Indeed she does not stand facing 
me, but her attention is centred on nothing else. 

Here are the renderings by Binyon, Ryder and Jones: 

B: Altho' she mingles no words with my speech 
Yet all her body listens to my voice. 

And though her eyes look not into my eyes 
There's nothing else that they are fastened on. 

R: Although she does not speak to me. 

She listens while I speak; 

Her eyes turn not to see my face, 

But nothing else they seek. 

J: She mingles not her discourse with mine; yet, when I speak, 
she listens attentively. She commands not her actions in my presence; 
and her eyes are engaged on me alone. 

The rendering by Ryder seems to be simple and faithful to the 
original, while Binyon's is as usual free to a certain extent:' all her 
body listens to my voice.' Jones renders the first couplet correctly, but 
there is no basis in the second couplet for his 'she commands not her 
actions in my presence/. 
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II Act 

1. Dushyanta tellsthe jester,'^iRTOrifcf'CRzrfcri The line means 

"Every man sees something his own as beautiful!". The translations 
reaa in usi 

B. Every one considers his own friend perfect. 

R; Yes, every one thinks himself beautiful. 

J: All men are apt, indeed, to think favourably of themselves. 

B| nyon's is the only reasonably correct rendering here, while both 
Ryder and Jones were not able to see the difference between 'atmivam' 
and atmanam'. ' 

. ii w P ust Y anta tells the J ester about the origin of Sakuntala He 
tells him that she was born of an angel, and adds: 


The line means, "Like ajasminethat has fallen on a weed ' While 
B.nyon omits this verse, Ryder and Jones render it thus: 

R: So fell the blossom shaken. 

Flower on a weed. 

*7, evenas a fresh blossom of Malati, which droops in its 
pendant stalk, is raised and expanded by the sun's light. 

Evidently, Jones has understood 'arka' to be sun's light 'Arka'of 
course, means 'sun' but in this context it means a particular tree which 

it do"!! t rr atl ° n 0f Ryder is correct at least in spirit, although 

it does not entirely agree with the original. S 

3. Dushyanta describes Sakuntala as 

SHiStld f - 

JJ u <ii-ii iHrifaci ^ 

faniti Th r, translation of this verse would run as follows- Her beautv is 
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The three translations are 

B: She is a flower whose perfume none has smelt; 

A spring shoot on the branch, unbruised, unfingered; 

A jewel never chiselled, never pierced; 

Fresh honey, that no lip has tasted of! 

She is the uttermost reward of life 
Perfected in the grace of its good deeds. 

But who knows what rare mortal destiny 
Chose for the rapture of possessing her ? 

R: She seems a flower whose fragrance none has tasted, 

A gem uncut by workman's tool, 

A branch no desecrating hands have wasted, 

Fresh honey, beautifully cool. 

No man on earth deserves to taste her beauty, 

Her blameless loveliness and worth, 

Unless he has fulfilled man's perfect duty- 
And is there such a one on earth ? 

j: I know not yet what blessed inhabitant of this world will be the 
possessor of that faultless beauty, which now resembles a blossom whose 
fragrance has not been diffused; a fresh leaf, which no hand has torn 
from its stalk; a pure diamond, which no polisher has handled; new 
honey, whose sweetness is yet untasted; or rather the celestial fruit of 
collected virtues, to the perfection of which nothing can be added. 

This, again, is an example where all the three renderings are 
unsatisfactory. Although there is considerable amplification of the 
original, Binyon's translation at least conveys the spirit,, wheereas the 
whole of the second stanza in Ryder has no basis in the original. Jones 
too strays from the text in: ".,.What blessed inhabitant" and "the celestial 
fruit of collected virtues, to the perfection of which nothing can be 
added." On the other hand, words like' vidhi' (Brahma) are altogether 
ignored. 

4. The jester tells the king: 

WT m. <|kT MWft I 

The translation would be: I see that you have converted a penance 
grove into a pleasure-grove, and so you are equipped with food. 

The three translations run thus: 
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B: I? 6 , 8 ™" 6 of P enance ' 1 Perceive, has become for you the ernvp 

s,ay here is iikeiy »» '^ope , e c z 

R: She has given you some memories to chew on. I suppose that 

is why you are in love with the pious grove PP ™ 

J: You began with chasing an antelope, and have now c tarto w 

-'—* - « 

an an.elop™tS° ntr^twpmTcouUha Wi ' h ChaSin8 

being at all, for there is no back far th 8 - ? C ° d have come mto 

nei.ee Ryder nor Jones 

5- At the end of the second act, Dushyanta tells the jester: 

^<<1)3: fnr^fcfl ^T; | 

|( 

strangetokwe aitwhiahas bee^bnsuehtuoY^ ere ■» P™"whois 

was said by toe in f„„. Don1 , ake my ® W ork ^ * " 

While Binyon omits this verse - ac inWood u„ u . 

others- Ryder and Jones render it thus: ndeed he has om '«ed many 

R: A king and a girl of the calm hermit - grove 
Bred with the fawns, and a stranger to love \ 

men do not imagine a serious quest- 

The light words I uttered were spoken in jest. 

J ' ^rwhote heart^ncr 6 3 f' among antelo P«; a 

no word iMheJrighaUofws?” ^hl " T thC ang '" 3i Ther « Is 
However, brings out the effect oft! ^2“'. albS 
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inadequately, but the line 'the tale .. diversion' is not warranted by the 
original. 

Ill Act 


1 . Dushyanta addresses the moon and says: 

zpm i 

I! 

The exact translation of this poem would read thus: 


Your being the possessor of flower-darts and the moon's being the 
possessor of cool light: these two appear to be untrue to people in my 
state; the moon is releasing fire though his rays which have a cool 
origin, and you are rendering the flower-darts as hard as diamonds. 

Binyon omits the verse, and the renderings of Ryder and Jones 
run thus: 

R: Thy shafts are blossoms; coolness streams 
From moon-rays: thus the poets sing; 

But to the lovelorn, falsehood seems 
To lurk in such imagining; 

The moon darts fire from frosty beams; 

The flowery arrows cut and sting. 


J: They who love as I do, ascribe flowery shafts to thee, and cool 
beams to the moon, with equal impropriety; for the moon sheds 
fire on them with her dewy rays, and thou pointest with sharp 
diamonds those arrows which seem to be barbed with blossoms. 


Though a trifle explanatory, the rendering by Jones seems to be 
better here. He does not add to the original, while Ryder brings in the 
idea of poets singing, which is not present in the original. 

2. Sakuntala tells her two friends, Anasuya and priyamvada, about 
her love for the king and adds: 

A true translation of this passage would be: 
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Then I shall follow the way approved by you by which I may 
become eligible for the kindness of the saintly king (Dushyanta) 
Otherwise, water may be brought for my obsequies. 

The translations of Binyon, Ryder and Jones follow: 

B: Then you must cause the king to have pity on me, 

Or, ere long, these your arms will carry me 
Dead on my bier. 

R. Then, if you think best, make the good king take pity on me 
If not, remember that I was. 

J: If it be no disagreeable talk, contrive, I entreat you, some means 
by which I may find favour in the king / s eyes. 

This passage is best rendered by Ryder, who is brief and true to 
the original. Binyon changes the construction of the passage and brings 
m the idea of Sakuntala's friends having to carry her dead on the bier 
Jones eliminates the second sentence completely and changes the first 
sentence in meaning and syntax. 

3. Dushyanta, after making sure of Sakuntala's love for him 
advances from the bush where he has been overhearing her, and says to 


The translation of this verse would be: 

Cupid is burning you O delicate-bodied damsel!, but he consumes 
flowers^ 35 ^ St,fleS the m ° 0n m ° re than ]t d06S the ni § ht -blossoming 


The three renderings are: 

B: Lovely one! you love with his fever fills. 

But not, as me, consumes, destroys, devours, 
Day glares upon the parching lotus-flowers. 
But the wan moon he withers and he kills. 

R: Though love torments you, slender maid. 
Yet he consumes me quite. 

As daylight shuts night-blooming flowers 

And slays the moon outright. 
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J: Thee, O Slender maid, love only warms but me he burns; as 
the day-star only stifles the fragrance of the nightflower, but quenches 
the very orb of the moon. 

This passage, again, is best rendered by Ryder, whose expression 
has a sense of economy and a sense of fidelity to the original. While 
Binyon uses more words than are needed, as, for example, when he 
says, 'consumes, destroys, devours' for 'dahatyeva' which just means 
'consumes.' Jones too translates 'divasa' as day-star, although it actually 
means day. 

IV Act 

1. Maharshi Kanwa, at the time of Sakuntala's departure from the 
hermitage, says the following words. This celebrated verse is supposed 
to be one of the poetic gems of the play. 



A true translation should run thus: 

My heart is touched with anxiety that Sakuntala leaves today, 
The flow of tears chokes my voice and my vision is dim with sorrow. I 
am unsteady due to attachment, although I am a forest-dweller. How 
indeed are householders tormented by the unexperienced sorrows of 
the departures of daughters? 

The translations of Binyon, Ryder and Jones are as follows: 

B: This very day Sakuntala departs. 

At thought of it my heart is pierced with loss. 

My voice breaks with suppression of its tears. 

My very sight is numbed with trouble. If I, 

Even 1, a hermit, schooled in the austere way 
Can suffer this thro' love, O, how much more 

Must pangs of separation bitter be 

To those that dwell in the kind household life! 

R: Sakuntala must go today; 

I miss her now at heart; 

I dare not speak a loving word 
or choking tears will start. 
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My eyes are dim with anxious thought; 

Love strikes me to the life! 

And yet I strove for pious peace- 
I have no child , no wife. 

What must a father feel, when come 
The pangs of parting from his child at home ? 


J: This day must Sakuntala depart: that is resolved; yet my 
soul is smitten with anguish. My speech is interrupted by a torrent of 
tears, which my reason suppresses and turns inward: my very sight is 
dimmed. Strange that the affliction of a forester, retired from the 
haunts of men, should be so excessive! Oh, with what pangs must they 
who are fathers of families, be afflicted on the departure of daughter! 

This verse is best rendered by Binyon. His translation is fairly 
faithful to the original, and free from any departures from the text. It is, 
besides, effective and evocative of the rasa - karuna or pity. Ryder's is 
a pale free version, while that of Jones is more of a paraphrase. It must 
be said to the credit of Jones, however, that unlike Ryder he has correctly 
conveyed the spirit of the original. 


2. Rishi Kanwa tells Sakuntala by way of parting advice: 





This verse, again, is very well-known, and is considered to be a 
classic piece of paternal exhortation. A true translation of this would 
be: 


Obey those that deserve respect and make friends with your rivals. 
Although you are angered by your husband, do not turn disobedient in 
irritation. Be very pleasant with the servant folk and do not be puffed 
up by fortune. This is how maidens attain to womanhood; others who 
are different are a disgrace to the family. 

The three renderings are as follows: 

B: Give honour to your elders; never jealous; 

But to your rivals be as a dear friend. 

Even tho' your husband wrong you with harsh usage, 

Let not the anger in you act the rebel. 
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Have ever courtesy for those that serve you. 

Not arrogant in prosperity; for so 
Do young wives grow to matron's dignity, 

A blessing on their home, and not a bane 

R: Obey your elders; and be very kind 
To rivals; never be perversely blind 
And angry with your husband, even though he 
Should prove less faithful than a man might be; 

Be as courteous to servants as you may, 

Not puffed in this your happy day; 

Thus does a maiden grow into a wife; 

But self-willed women are the curse of life. 

j: When thou art settled in the mansion of thy husband, show due 
reverence to him, and to those whom he reveres: though he have other 
wives, be rather an affectionate handmaid to them than a rival. Should 
he displease thee, let not thy resentment lead thee to disobedience. In 
thy conduct to thy domestics be rigidly just and impartial: and seek not 
eagerly thy own gratifications. By such behaviour young women 
become respectable; but perverse wives are the bane of a family. 

This verse too is rendered best by Binyon. His translation is 
faultless and dignified. Ryder is prosaic; and also wrong when he says, 
'Not puffed in this your happy day:'. The reference in the original is to 
fortune in general. The rendering by Jones is insipid, and he adds 
several words which are not indicated in the original. 

V Act 

I.Dushyanta listens to the music in his palace and his heart is 
stirred by it. He then says: 

cT^cTTIT TRRfcT ^4)^4 

This again is a verse which is very famous, and a true translation 
should run thus: 

A man, although contented, is moved by longing on seeing 
beautiful objects and on hearing sonorous sounds. Although it is 
unrealised he recollects it in his mind. The good things of past births 
are indeed rooted in the mind. 
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The three translations follow: 

B: When ii% some idle careless hour the heart 
Feels on a sudden a longing like sweet pain 
Because of beauty seen in face or flower. 

Or, in a voice, music that breathes and falls, 

Doubtless it is the shadow of something dear 
Loved in a former and forgotten birth. 

But so deep rooted in the heart, that tho' 

It knows not, it remembers what is loved. 

R: In face of sweet presentment 
Or harmonies of sound, 

Man e'er forgets contentment, 

By wistful longings bound. 

There must be recollections 
Of things not seen on earth, 

Deep nature's predilections, 

Loves earlier than birth. 

J: Perhaps the sadness of men, otherwise happy, on seeing 
beautiful forms and listening to sweet melody, arises from some faint 
remembrance of past joys and the traces of connections in a former 
state of existence. 

In this case, the rendering by Jones seems to be more satisfying 
than that of either Binyon or Ryder. Binyon is too elaborate, and has 
added several words which have no basis in the original. Ryder too 
takes similar liberties and only Jones's is free from these blemishes. 

VI Act 


1. Dushyanta realises his folly and passes through the pangs of 
penitence. Matali Indra's charioteer, comes to him with a commission 
from the latter and tries to bring him to the normal state by provoking 
him. He then says: ° 


StWT?y Id M stiff ^3R: || 

The translation of this verse would be: 
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Fire blazes when the embers are stirred. The provoked cobra lifts 
its hood. Probably, man acquires his greatness through agitation. 

The three translations run thus: 

B: To wake a flame, the embers must be stirred. 

The cobra must be angered ere he strike. 

And even in bravest men courage will sleep 
Until provoked it springs in its true shape: 

R: The spurned snake will swell his hood; 

Fire blazes when 'tis stirred; 

Brave men are roused to fighting mood 
By some insulting word. 

J: The fire blazes when wood is thrown on it; the serpent, when 
provoked, darts his head against the assailant; and a man capable of 
acquiring glory, exerts himself when his courage is excited. 

Ryder is brief in his translation of this verse, but his last line is 
unwarranted. Binyon, though good, is too elaborate. Jones is rather 
free, although keeping to the idea of the original. 

VII Act 

1 .Dushyantagoesto heaven and helps Indra. On his way back he 
halts at the hermitage of Marichi, the saint. There he sees his own son, 
but does not recognise him immediately. Still, he feels drawn to the 
boy. He then says: 



The I iteral translation wou Id be: why is it my mind turns affectionate 
towards this boy, as if he were my own son? Certai nly, childlessness is 
the cause of this affection. 

The three translations are: 

B: Strange, how my heart goes out towards this boy 
As if he were my own. Is it because 
I have no child that this one moves me so ? 

R: Why should my heart go out to this boy as if he were my 
own son? No doubt my childless state makes me sentimental. 

J: Ah! what means it that my heart inlcines to this boy as if he 
were my own son? Alas, I have no son; and the reflection 
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makes me once more soft-hearted. 

In rendering this short prose sentence, Ryder is pointed and Binvon 
too strikes the right note, but Jones is too elaborate and hence weal. 

In the preceding pages an attempt has been made to select a few 
examples from the Sanskrit original and juxtapose the correspond^ 
English renderings by Laurence Binyon, Arthur W.Ryder and William 
Jones. Care has also been taken to secure such variety as is possible in 
he examples considered. Accordingly, single lines and compound 
sentences, short verses in the Anushtup and Vajravritha metres and 
long verses in the Sardula and Malini metres have been chosen and 
then - translations by the three authors compared. 

Generally speaking, the renderings by Ryder are brief, and he 
seems to have a sense of economy, which is hard to realise in dealine 
with an inflectional language like Sanskrit, capable alike of epigrammati? 
brevity and colourful elaboration. He seems to bear in mind particularly 
the terseness of the original, and as has been noticed in most of the 

But'hfd'f T 6 15 3 Characteristic husbandry of words in his translation 
ut his defects too are equally prominent. He adopts the method of 
rendering Sanskrit verse into rhymed English verse, and adherence to 
the formal rule of rhyme compels him quite often to diverge from the 
ongma . Sometimes, his brevity smacks of incompleteness and even 
-nudity, as was seen with reference to his rendering 5 the three 
noted verses: 

coif's TtTOpqr t?T PT Ttcfa TO; | 

^ uj) II 

tpcRfir spit 

^r^Klftt S5FFIRR || 
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With Binyon, however, the outstanding quality of the translation 
is a dignity all its own. Binyon is, however, free, and seems to deal 
with the original as it suits him. Hisaim is notto produce a superficially 
faithful translation, but (as he states in his Preface) to bring out' what is 
universal in Kalidasa'. 

As for Jones, the first characteristic of the rendering is that it is 
throughout in prose. Even verses are translated into prose, and so the 
rendering is sometimes prosaic as well. Besides, he has the tendency of 
occasionally turning his translation into an elaborate comment, 
altogether sacrificing brevity. This expansive quality of his rendering 
is apt to fall flat upon the reader's mind. He suffers also from one more 
defect; he seems to have approached the original Sanskrit with the aid 
of a guide called Ramalochan. It is probably because ofthis circumstance 
that some lines are omitted here and there, since he may have in such 
instances followed, not the text, but the explanation given by his guide. 
One is also surprised that he commits such elementary mistakes in 
orthography as 'Dushmanta' for 'Dushyanta' and 'Canna' for 'Kanwa', 
This was perhaps due to the fact that he translated not straight from 
Sanskrit to English but through the intermediary of Latin. 'Sacontala' 
for 'Sakuntala', again, was obviously due to the influence of Bengali 
pronunciation. But of course such errors are inevitable in the work of 
a pioneer. 

Jones, however, has his great redeeming qualities as a translator. 
He is very modest, and makes no large claims for his own work. His 
imperfections pale into insignificance when contrasted with the sincerity 
and zeal he brought into his labours. In fact, it was by an accident that 
he came to embark upon his translation of Sakuntala, for his main 
objective was to communicate to the western world the joy that he felt 
when he read the great play. This objective was more than realised in 
his own life-time, as the drama was reprinted three times in seven 
years in Great Britain and was rendered into German, French and Italian. 
Above all, his was the first translation of the Oriental classic, and although 
numerous others have followed since then, it still retains a value of its 
own. 

The second major attempt in translation from Sanskrit was 
Jayadewa's Citagovinda. Jones calls the poem a 'pastoral drama. This 
work too is motivated by a sincere desire to communicate the musical 
melody and lyrical beauty of Sanskrit poetry to the Westerner. 
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Qtagovinda is one of the best known kavyas in Sanskrit itc 
author jayadewa, who adorned the court of Lakshmanasena a ruler nf 
Bengal in the twelfth century, was also the author of several other books 

The theme of the book, Citagovinda , is the love (Srinearal hat,, 
Krishna and Radha. It is divided into twelve cantos of which the fiS 
ten are devoted to v,pralambha sringara (love in separation) and the 

The P°embelongs 

to the madhurabhakti (devotion as love) genre of poetry in which sods 
are viewed as human beings and their love is described. For this reason 

Srz;riT on,ybw 

genre'^fe mi'KT* * ,ikely that ^ewa had theyatra 
Srh rlnt t d h '? WaS very p °P ular in contemporary Bengal 
ach canto contains a few ashtapadis which are set to music This 

; S nes c f the poe m a ,asX 

translXXrT' 'T pr, -‘ ,a,or >' «say, Jones says: -After haying 
|h e ^ ,0f WOrd ' ' reduced <™sla.ion to 
nassaoac , U- L ' n w d |ch ls now exhibited; omitting only those 
Thus le'k c 10 ° f uxuriant and t0 ° dold for an Europlan taste *> 

appearedTn , ’'t8?? bV,< !" eSa T ared ' Sir E *™ Arnold's iranslation 
rendering by DunXcreeXs 

co^SXX’ 6 ' 0 " 8 “ W ' dely differen ' Perl0dS ' and a 

' MM, of» wn,„ y 0 , „ SJ Cla 



1. The very first stanza of the opening canto runs thus: 

AtTTT tlf^ TT§! Tjt M 

Itqro^ol^raq'fAT 4y,hl<£<rl Tf:%eFT: I 
A literal translation would be: 

O Radha I The sky is dense with clouds. The forests are dark with 
the Tamala trees. This one (Krishna) is afraid. So, please lead him 
home. The secret sports of Radha and Krishna who have thus started as 
per Nanda's word, on the bank of Yamuna and under every bush and 
every tree, are very great. 

The three versions by Jones, Arnold and Greenlees are as follows: 

J: "The firmament is obscured by clouds; the woodlands ARE 
black with Tamala trees; that youth, who revels in the forest, 
will be fearful in the gloom of night: go, my daughter; bring 
the wanderer home to my rustick mansion." Such was the 
command of Nanda, the fortunate herdsman; and hence arose 
the love of Radha and Madhava. who sported on the bank of 
Yamuna, or hastened eagerly to the secret bower. 

A: The sky is clouded, and the wood resembles 
The sky, thick-arched with black Tamala boughs; 

O Radha, Radha; take this soul, that trembles 
In life's deep midnight, to Thy golden house." 

So Nanda spoke, and, led by Radha's spirit, 

The feet of Krishna found the road aright; 

Wherefore, in bliss which all high hearts inherit, 

Together taste they Love's divine delight. 

G "The sky is overspread with clouds, the soil 
Beneath these dense Tamala trees in dark; 

This Child grows timid in the gloomy night. 

So, Radha, lead Him home." 

Thus Nanda's word. 

But under every tree and shady grove 
Along the road that skirts the bank of Yamuna 
Proceeds the mystic play of Madhava 
With Radha - play of all the most divine. 



Here, again, as with the Sakuntala versions the first nnint t 
difference between the rendering by Jones and those of the twoXr 

XTti !" 5 ' S ent ' re i m Pr ° Se ' whereas both A moid and Greenlees 
adopt the verse medium. Arnold's translation is in quatrains wh? 
Creenlees's is in blank verse. quatrains, while 

u 06 / 37 °- th , 6 ° tHer ' n ° ne ° f the three renderings is entirely 
feithfu to the original. While Jones adds many words, both Arnold and 
Greenlees suggest rather explicitly the mystic nature of the contact 
between Radha and Krishna, although in the original it is only suggested 
through implication. On the whole, the rendering by Green lees Lems 
to be simple and elegant. Even as we find with Ryder's renderino 

“r ld ' s rhyme scheme to ° xc ° mK ,or ,he erea,er 

thp rn 2 - Radha V[ ien ^ narrates to her the way Krishna lost himself in 

° f tHe G u.° PI WOmen ‘ The ashta P adi which is among the 
most well-known in the sequence, runs thus: 

ftyllfyR fqmifd - 
ql n m rdt tt tp 75 

xps^pjij . fft.... 

^ I!** ?m*mt cfaw ^ 

These three couplets are rendered by the three translators thus: 

J: thpm n XUltS in u the assembla § e of amorous damsels. One of 

with exquStemLlnd 11 *7 SV ^ ellingbreast ' while she warbles 

eve Lands t affeCted ^ a glance fr °™ his 

eye stands meditating on the lotus of his face. A third on 

templeLaX X 8 3 SeCTet in his ear ' approaches' his 
temples, and kisses them with ardour. 

A: Li« K,T„f 7 °l damSeli ' who da "“ and sing and play. 

Lies Krishna, laughing, toying, dreaming his Spring way V 


One, with star-blossomed champak wreathed, woos him to 

test his head 

On the dark pillow of her breast so tenderly outspread; 

And o'er his brow with roses blown she fans a fragrance rare. 
That falls on the enchanted sense like rain in thirsty air, 
While the company of damsels wave many an odorous spray. 
And Krishna, laughing, toying, sighs the soft Spring way 
Another, gazing in his face, sits wistfully apart, 

Searching it with those looks of love that leap from heart to 

heart 

Her eyes - afire with shy desire, veiled by their lashes black. 
Speak so that Krishna cannot choose but send the message 

back, 

In the company of damsels whose bright eyes in a ring 
Shine round him with soft meanings in the merry light of 

Spring. 

The third one of that dazzling band of dwellers in the wood- 
Body and bosom panting with the pulse of youthful blood- 
Leans over him, as in his ear a lightsome thing to speak, 

And then with leaf-soft lip imprints a kiss below his cheek; 
A kiss that thrills, and Krishna turns at the silken touch 
To give it back - ah, Radha! forgetting thee too much. 

G:There, Beloved, is your Hari, lost to everything 
In His blissful innocence where maids dance in a ring! 

Lo one Gopi cleaves to hari's form 
Burning with love and filled with bliss, 

Closely folding Him upon her breast, 

Heavy with grace, she steals a kiss: 

Gaily she sings in soaring notes to share 
The swelling rapture of His lilting air. 

See, a second maiden stands agaze; 

Restlessly roving are her eyes 

Lost in joyous ecstasies of love- 

Broken, her hold upon them dies; 

Moveless, her heart dwells in his flower-face; 

Her Madhusudana floods her with His grace. 

Playfully another beauty goes 

Close to His satin cheek, as though 
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She would whisper in her Darling's ear 

Secrets that he must pine to know: 

Then with a thrill of bliss and love-filled pain 

She steals an ardent kiss from Him again. 

A literal translation of these three couplets would be as follows: 

A certain damsel embraces Krishna with the heaviness of her 
densely grown breasts and follows Krishna on the flute in a high pitch 
of pancamaswara. 

A different damsel ponders over the lotus face of Krishna who is 
with Cupid that is born of the amorous roving of her eyes. 

A third damsel with wide buttocks approaches Krishna as if to 
mention something in his ear, and kisses him on his inviting cheek. 

As one reads the renderings by Arnold and Greenlees, one 
wonders whether they have the original in mind at all or whether they 
merely create their own poetry. Sir Edwin Arnold, in particular, adds so 
profusely to the original that one loses all sense of it. The one good 
point about Greenlees, however, is his brevity. 

On the other hand, the prose translation by Jones is in a way 
more satisfying, because he is more faithful to the original than the 
other two. 


3. In the tenth canto, Krishna comes to Radha and entreats her to 
melt into a playful mood. In this ashfapad/ one of the stanzas reads. 




This passage could be translated as follows: 

O Good-toothed one ! If you are really angry with me, give the 
stroke of your sharp nail-arrows. Make the shoulders bound. Inflict 
bites with your teeth. Whichever brings about your pleasure, (do that) 

The three renderings run thus: 

J: Or, if thou beest inexorable, grant me death from the arrows of 
thy keen eyes; make thy arms my chins; and punish me 

according to thy pleasure. 
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A:So if thou'rt angry still, this shall avail, 

Look straight at me, and let thy bright glance wound me; 
Fetter me ! gyve me! lock me in the gaol 
Of they delicious arms; make fast around me 
The silk-soft manacles of wrists and hands, 

Then kill me! I shall never break those bands 

G:0 pearly-toothed beauty! If, then, you indeed 
Cling to your anger, if My bitter need 
Awakes no pity in your mind 
Then let Me swiftly find 
Stern penalty in your sharp nail! 

Rend, then My shrinking body pale; 

Imprison Me within the cell of your embrace; 

Bite me with those sharp teeth; do anything 
To satisfy your wrath. 

The renderings by both Edwin Arnold and Duncan Greenlees take 
so much liberty with the original that they read more like fresh creations 
than translations. Quite a few words are added, and the construction is 
considerably altered. It is the version of Jones, on the other hand, that 
is more nearly close to the original. 

4. In the 11th canto, the friend of Radha exhorts her to go to 
Krishna. She decorates her with beaming ornaments and makes her 
ready. One of the stanzas is- 



A faithful translation of this couplet would be: 

Go with grace holding a maid by the hand that has nails like the 
darts of cupid, and indicate your movement by the j ingle of your bangles. 

The renderings run thus: 

J: Lead with thee some favoured maid; grasp her hand with th ine, 
whose fingers are long and smooth as love's arrows. 

G: Lay your hand with fingers beautiful 
As Love's arrow on some faithful friend; 

Give up home and family - a fool 
Clings to petty honour; now transcend 
Shyness; bid your chiming bracelets warn 
Hari that, a broken heart to mend, 
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Now you boldly go to Him forlorn. 


It is not possible to locate Arnold's rendering of this passage as 

e mixes up the ideas and writes in his own way. This is indeed 
general failing with him. inoeed a 


TherendermgbyGreenleesis,asusualwithhim,free Thereare 

no words m the original, for example, for his' a broken heart to mend 
or forlorn. Jones is close to the original and commendably brief. 

5. The friend continues her exhortation to Radha: 


W fera iftrc ifricr =r^r 


A: correct rendering would be: 

, Radha!loi " Kfishna's presence in this bush, with a face smilim 
because of hurry for love-play. Enjoy yourself in the attractive aZur 

While ° n Z fresh leaves of *° U "S Asoka tree. Enjoy yoS 
your necklace moves amidst the cuplike breasts. 

The three renderings are as follows: 

J: Enter, sweet Radha, the bower of Hari : seek delight O thou 

TweZZr !? U Z Wi,h the *="*** happhess Enter 
seeTdeHshf 3, bower ,§ raced with a bed of Asoka leaves,' 
breast ' th ° U ' whose § arland leaps with joy on thy 


A: So follow ! while the flowers break forth 

In white and amber clusters 

At the breath of thy pure presence 
And the radiance of thy brow; 

Oh, follow where the Asokas'wave 
Their sprays of gold and purple, 

As if to beckon thee the way 
That Krishna passed but now; 


,, this shad V arb °ur of delighting, 

Loves dear abode, enjoy with radiant face 
Love s boundless bliss beyond an age of fighting- 
Enter here, dear Radha.To your darling Madhava 
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Repose on these fresh leaves of young ashoka 
Which are of bridal beds for love the very best, 

While your long necklet leaps with joyful ardour 
On chaliced cuplike breast. 

Enter here, dear Radha, 

To your darling Madhava. 

But for the mention of the word 'Ashoka', it would have been 
hardly possible to refer Arnold's rendering to the original. Indeed this 
is not so much 'rendering' as 'surrendering' the original, as F.L. Lucas 
puts it. The version by Greenlees is rather free, and there is no basis for 
some of his words like' . . an age beyond fighting', 'bridal beds' etc. 
Here again, it is Jones that is close to the original and strikes the right 
note. 

The few examples so far considered lead us to some conclusions. 
Broadly speaking, Sir Edwin Arnold's version is a creation of its own. 
One can agree with Duncan Greenlees when he says, " Though as 
poetry it is readable, it is sometimes hard to be sure of just which sloka 
or ashtapadi he is rendering." 29 Indeed, Arnold takes great liberties 
with the original, and this in spite of his claim that his version goes 'for 
the most part, fairly pace for pace with the Sanskrit text." 30 But then, 
one has to admire his intention in undertaking such a venture, as it was 
meant to bring about a closer contact between East and West. 

The version by Greenlees does not, of course, suffer from the 
faults referred to above, but it has its own peculiar faults. The verse 
medium necessitates certain adjustments, metrically and verbally, which 
force him sometimes to tinker with the original. On the whole, however, 
his version is fairly agreeable. It has, besides, a musical quality and 
achieves a poetic effect ail its own. Finally, his love of Hindu mysticism 
and his love's labours in the cause of Indian Renaissance give an 
altogether different accent to his version of the poem. 

As for Jones, one finds that here is a version which is as close to 
the original text as possible. Even the limitation of the rendering being 
in prose may be deemed a point in its favour. After all even the best 
English verse must fail to convey the beauty, melody and charm of the 
Sanskrit original. Besides, the ashtapadis are full of compound words 
(samasa) and it is nearly impossible to reproduce the same polyphonic 
effect in English. As Matthew Arnold says. "There are great works 

» "jayadewa's Gita Govinda" by Duncan Greenlees, Preface , p.7 
jo 'Light of Asia' and "The Indian Song of Songs" by Edwin Arnold, p.156 
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composed of parts so disparate, that one translator is not likely to have 
the requisite gifts for poetically rendering all of them. Such are the 
works of Shakespeare and Goethe's Faust ; these it is best to attempt to 
render in prose only." 

Of course, no single version in verse can evoke the response that 
Gitagovinda does. Thus, the rendering by Jones, although it may not 
be an effective enough echo of the original, is at least a faithful 
translation, and this was possible because he wisely adopted the prose 
medium. 


Finally, it is the spirit in which Jones made the attempt that we 
must most admire in him. It is quite likely that, but for his pioneering 
translation, there would not have been subsequent attempts. The credit 
therefore, goes to him for having not only rendered the poem with 
integrity and understanding, but also for having conveyed to the 
Westerner, for the first time, something of the musical charm and mystic 
beauty of the immortal poem, Gitagovinda. 


HITOPADESA 


The Hitopadesa (The Beneficent Counsel) is one of the well-known 
reconstructions of the Panchatantra, and its author gives his name as 
Narayana, who must have lived, according to Keith, before 1 373 A.D 
His patron was a certain Dhavalachandra, whose home might have been 
in Bengal. The reconstruction is based on the recast of the epitome, as 
Keith points out, which is seen in the Southern Panchatantra. The 
author, as stated in the preface, has also used another collection of 
fables, giving seventeen new stories, and included several verses from 
the Kamandaki Nitisastra for illustrating his theme. 


Narayana subjects the borrowed material to a rearrangement and 
redistribution which is all his own. The third book of the original is 
thus split into two books by him-those on Vigraha (war) and Sandhi 
f tfu 6 ' and the fourth book of the original is dropped altogether. 

and , part of Book 1 of the original are distributed between 
the third and fourth books. 


Even like the Panchatantra, the Hitopadesa too is in the form of 
instruction in practical morality, and its subjectmatter must have been 
derived not only from the Nitisastra but the Arthasastra, with a remote 

from the Dharmasastra. Sir Edwin Arnold thought 
at the Hitopadesa could be justly called the Father of all Fables. 
Aesop and Pilpay and other fabulists in Western literature may have 



themselves owed much to Indian sources, for some of the verses included 
in Hitopadesa are as old as the vedas. 

There are at least two noteworthy translations of Hitopadesa into 
English, by Jones and Sir Edwin Arnold respectively. Sir William Jones 
appears to have undertaken the work merely as an exercise, as he was 
struck by the sparkling moral quality and the easy and effective style 
of the work. 

Of the two translations, the one by Jones is the earlier, and must 
have been published sometime between 1783 and 1788; it is also a 
complete translation. The rendering by Arnold, however, is selective, 
and was published in 1861. He omits the prose totally, and the book- 
division is given up with the result that we have only a bunch of verses. 
Again, as with Jayadewa's Citagovinda, the rendering by Jones is in 
prose, while Arnold adopts the verse pattern. 

We shall now consider examples from both the versions or a 
comparative study. 

1. The tenth sloka in the Prastavika runs thus; 

■crtPpI ipft ijTf t ^ i 

dKHUIlPq ^ II 

A close translation of the verse would be as follows: One virtuous 
son is good; not so hundreds of fools. A single moon destroys darkness, 
not so the whole assembly of stars. 

The renderings of Jones and Arnold run thus: 

J: One virtuous son is a blessing, not a hundred fools, as one 
moon dissipates darkness, and not a number of stars. 

A: One wise son makes glad his father, forty fools avail him not: 
One moon silvers all that darkness which the silly stars did 
not. 

The translation by Jones is obviously more faithful, and the brevity 
of the version seems to add to its gnomic quality. One wonders how 
'forty' could have come into Arnold's rendering, when the original 
clearly says 'satanyapi'. Even Jones is wrong in translating 'Varam' as 
blessing, while it means here merely 'good' or 'enough'. 

2. The forty-first verse reads: 



The correct translation of this verse would be: 

Glass by combination with sold w« rt 
Utewise, by the company of the learn 8 ed , a ^ 

The two versions run thus: 

A. Silly glass, m splendid settings something of the 
And in company of wise onesTolTtoSom may attain, 
of the firsUineTs moieorteshfsotn" Th°' &S ' Si " y ' a " d ,he * h » 

«Hy g ood. Thetendenmgly^pli^^in"" 6 ' h ° WW ' 

3. The thrity-first verse in Mitralabha runs thus: 

(SS) 

T tl=tHedl feq: | 

■a^Rf fir 'R^irturg h 

A faithful translation would be as follows: 

assemblyl'^esstX'dthrrfame P ‘ rt ° Spe yt y ' d'oqoence in 

this is inborn in all great men d " al for ,he ^Ph-re; 

The two versions are: 

good speeches; inTdv^ in assemblies, 

preserve it; assiduity in studvim? th« c feme; resolutl °n to 
self-attained Perfections of gre^^ these are the 

Proudly emulous of honour steadfast ' 8 
Th ^ eSe S,X V i rtues In th e n^ore^a^noble^^^ar^met 
or two dev ^ 
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original Sanskrit, which actually means eloquence of speech; and there 
are no words in the original for his "resolution to preserve it'. 

4. The forty-second verse in Mitralabha runs thus; 

m TpT I 

mm wet n 

This verse could be translated as: 

One should preserve wealth for distress, protect one's wife even 
with wealth, and protect oneself always by both one's wife and wealth. 

The two versions run thus: 

J : Let a man , for the sake of relieving his distress, preserve his 
wealth; by his wealth let him preserve his wife; and, by both 
wife and riches, let him ever preserve himself. 

A: Keep wealth for want, but spend it for thy wife, 

And wealth, and all to guard thy life 

Here the rendering by Arnold is both pointed and brief, though it 
is also a trifle free. Jone's version is not only faithful to the original but 
more satisfying. 

5. The seventy-seventh verse runs thus: 

m fqqf'IS 

A correct translation would be: 

A friend who speaks well in (one's) presence and mars business 
in (one's) absence should be shunned as a pot of poison with milk at the 
top. 

J: A friend who mars thy business in thy absence, yet speaks 
affectionately to thy face, should be shunned as a vase of milk 
with poison at its brim 

A: Absent, flatterers' tongues are daggers-present softer 

than the silk; 

Shun them! 'tis a draught of poison hidden under 

harmless milk; 

The version by Arnold is very free and the construction is 
completely altered. Jones is more faithful, but strangely enough, he 
says Vase of milk with poison at its brim', while Vase of poison with 
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milk at its brim' would be nearer to the original Sanskrit. ... 

6. The one hundred twenty-fifth verse reads thus: 

I 

A correct rendering would be: 

He who has riches has friends; he who has riches has kinsmen. 
He who has riches is a man in the world. He who has riches is indeed 
a scholar. 

The two versions run thus: 

j : He who has wealth has friends; he who has wealth has relations; 
he who has wealth is a hero among the people; he who has 
wealth is even a sage. 

A: Wealth is friends, home, father, brother-title to respect 

and fame; 

Yea, and wealth is held for wisdom-that it should 

be so is shame. 

Neither version is close to the original. But while Jones admirably 
preserves the sense and rhythm of the original, Arnold is inexcusably 
'free'. There is no parallel at all in the original to 'that it should be so 
is shame' - which is Arnold's own comment. 

7. The nineteenth verse- 

T^FTfsMci Tjft: I 

could be translated faithfully thus: 

The animals do not give any holy bath to the lion or do any ritual. 
The lion's kingdom is won by prowess and its lordship of the animals is 
its own. 

The two translations are as follows: 

J: There is no washing in holy water; no homage paid by beasts 
to a lion who gains power by his own strength; his empire is 
from himself. 
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A: Robes were none, nor oil of unction, when the king of 

Beasts was crowned: 

'Twas his own fierce roar proclaimed him, rolling all the 

kingdomround. 

While Arnold explains and expands, and adds something of his 
own, even Jones is not quite unimpeachable. There is no basis in the 
original for his 'homage' and empire'. 

8. In Vigraha, the thirtieth verse reads; 

-qn TO ^T©T H u Wl 

A close rendering of this sloka would be: 

When a faithful wife embraces her lifeless husband on the pyre 
and leaves her own body, she shall reach Heaven, taking her husband, 
although she may have committed a hundred sins. 

Jones misses the point when he renders it as follows: 

When a faithful wife hears her husband is dead in a distant country, 
she abandons life and accompanies him. If he be bound in strongest 
chains, yet she takes him by the hand and leads him to heaven by her 
piety. 

The translation is not only wrong/but diffuse. 

Arnold renders the verse thus: 

When the faithful wife, embracing tenderly her husband dead, 

Mounts the blazing-pyre beside him, as it were a bridal bed; 

Though his sins were twenty thousand, twenty thousand 

times o' ertold. 

She shall bring his soul to splendour, for her love so large 

and bold. 

This is an example where the two versions are unsatisfactory. It is 
strange that both Jones and Arnold have mistaken the Sins of the wife 

for the sins of the husband. 

9. in Sandhi, the eighty-seventh verse reads: 

ddl I 
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This may be rendered thus: 


The spirit is the river. Self-control is the holy quay. Truth is the 
water. Character is the bank, and compassion is the wave. Have a bath 
there O son of Pandu, the spirit is not purified by water. 

The two versions are as follows: 

J: Thyself art a river; the quay of which is the virtue of subduing 

thy appetites; the water, truth; the bank, good morals; the waves 
general benevolence. Here wash thy lips, O Son of Pandu' for 
the interior soul is not purfied by water. 


A: Away with those that preach to us the washing off of sin 
T ine own self is the stream for thee to make ablutions in 
In self-restraint it rises pure-flows clear in ride of truth. 

By widening banks of wisdom, in waves of peace and truth 
Bathe there, thou son of Pandu ! with reverence and rite 
For never yet was water wet could wash the spirit white! 


k d u VerS '° n ' S a,together hi * own, even that of Jones 

s more like a paraphrase. He translates word for word when he says 

interior soul for 'antaratma', although 'soul' would have served the 
purpose. Arnold, on the other hand, merely takes the centrafta and 

builds his own poetic structure. 


has a ^5 H„ j considered examples in verse, but the Hitopadeu 

" d f pr ?, se also ' ln fact ' the narrative is mainly in prose 

and the verses generally come in as quotations to enhance the effect of 
he dialectic and lend the text an aphoristic quality. I, is, thereSre 
appropriate that we should consider one or two examples of the prose 

c: n m d pTetely V)0neS ' Am0 ' d ' ho " w ' <*>« 


Let us take the following passages from Sandhi: 

3 ^rf: ^ 

rirf: sCT# 
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A faithful translation of this piece of narrative would be; 

The snake says: O Lord, I am unwell because of want of food. 
The Lord of the frogs said: by my order eat the frogs. Then saying. 
"The great bounty is accepted" , the snake devoured all the frogs 
gradually. Then, on the snake's seeing the pond to be free from frogs, 
even the lord of the frogs was eaten. 

And here is Jones's version: 


O King: said the snake, I am weak through want of food. By 
my order, said the monarch, go and feed on my subjects. After 
this the serpent feasted everyday, without fear, on delicate 
frogs; and at length, seeing none of the race remaining in the 
pool, devoured the king himself. 

The snake is said to eat 'everyday', 'without fear', 'delicate' 
frogs: examples of unwarrarfted elaboration. 

Here is another passage from Sandhi: 


TqTSpTT TW f33t: I fTR sll£WI TTtJcf TStfaf 

'FITt TMI 3T*T W- ^ I elf 

ifc^T WTO: T Wffa, 


A close rendering of this excerpt would be: 

There is a brahmin by name Madhawa in Ujjain. His wife, who 
was delivered of a child, employed the brahmin for the care of the baby 
and went for bathing. Then an invitation came for the brahmin from the 
king for giving the parvan a sraddha (a rite). Hearing that the brahmin 
thought, out of natural poverty, " if I do not go forthwith, somebody 
else may hear and take the sraddha" 

Jones's version reads: 

There is, in the city of Ujjayini, a Brahmen named Madwa, 
who had a wife, who having stationed him to watch their only 
daughter, an infant, went to bathe herself, in adoration of shakthi; 
soon after the raja sent for the Brahmen, to perform the 
ceremonies of the Parvana Shraddha (or rites) to all his ancestors; 
and he, spying another Brahmen, thus thought, on account of 

his poverty, within his mind: If I go not speedily, some other, 

having heard of this, will procure the shraddha. 
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We find here too a tendency towards elaboration rather than 
condensation, although elaboration cannot wholly be avoided while 
translating from Sanskrit to English. Some words unwarranted by the 
original are added. There is no parallel to 'spying another Brahmen' or 
to 'all his ancestors' in the original. 

On the whole, then, minor deviations apart, Jones's rendering is 
both faithful to the orginal and reads well, and he does succeed in 
sustaining the power of the narrative. Jones's Hitopadesa indeed can 
be said to be the most successful of his attempts at translation from 
Sanskrit. It is practically a complete translation and he generally achieves 
the effect of succinctness and fidelity. The rendering by Sir Edwin 
Arnold, on the other hand, is limited to a selection of the verses, and 
even there he tries to preserve only what he considers to be the spirit of 
the original. 


MINOR WORKS 


Besides the major translations from Sanskrit, Jones also attempted 
a few minor works. To this category belongs the rendering of 
Mohamudgara. This, a few extracts from the Vedas, and the Isavasya 
Upamshad , were intended by him to elucidate a dissertation that he 
had planned to write on the primitive religion of the Hindus. The 
project, however, did not proceed beyond the first few lines. 


Mohamudgara, which means the Bludgeon of Delusion was 
composed by 'the holy, devout, and prosperous' Sankaracharya- the 
poem is more popularly known as Bhajagovinda ('Serve the Lord') It 
is said that the great sage composed this to instill mumukshatwa or the 
desire for salvation in a grammarian who was found repeating a 
declension as though it were his ultimate goal. This work consists of 
thirty-one verses written in the simple anushtup metre and in an easy 
racy style. Jones has rendered only twelve of these verses, probably 
because (as he says in the fragment of the projected dissertation) the 
copy he had secured with the help of a certain Colonel Polier contained 

us n ual eS H I is into P rose 'conformity with his 

usual practice, and the verses chosen are the 2nd, 7th 8th 11th 13th 

8.h 25 , h , uth , 1 B,h, 21 st and 24th. There are heretocuriousto^ 

• 13th IdTlth m Jones ; s u a fusion of ^o different couplets from the 

Vaceable a T*™ 1 ' a " d there is no Sanskrit original 

traceable to correspond exactly to his 11th rendering. These go to 

S access only ,0 a somewha ' lmpe '* Kt 
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1. The third verse in Mohamudgara- 

^T^^FcfT 

^klWcik faf^: I 

^F: fTT 3TFflcf; 
f^RFT kfec WTT: II 

could be literally translated as follows: 

Who is your wife, who your son? This world is indeed strange. To 
whom do you belong, who are you and wherefrom did you come? 
Ponder over that, as you are now deluded. 

And this is the translation by Jones: 

Who is thy wife, and who thy son? How great and wonderful is 
this world: whose thou art, and whence thou comest? Meditate on this, 
my brother, and again on this. 31 

His copy evidently read 'bhrathah' not , 'bhrantah' Otherwise, 
the translation is quite good. 

2. The two couplets rendered as the fifth verse taken from the 
fourth and thirteenth verses of the original, run thus: 

-dHclH I ' 

Bw ifd Tf<^ J ltd 

#FT II 

This could be translated as - 

Water on the lotus keeps trembling. Likewise life is exceedingly 
transient. In the three worlds the company of the virtuous alone is the 
raft to cross the Ocean of samsara. 

Jones's rendering reads: 

As a drop of water moves on the leaf on the lotus; thus or more 
slippery, is human life: the company of the virtuous endures here but 
for a moment; that is the vehicle to bear thee over land and ocean. 32 

Why 'more slippery'? In the three worlds' is ignored by Jones, 
and he misses the sense of the second couplet. 

37 'The Works of Sir william Jones Vol XUl, p.584 Minor Works 
32 "The Sacred Books of The Hindus^p.S 
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3. The twenty-fourth verse, which is the last of Jones's renderings,- 


U=Ml^s| II 


may be rendered thus: 

In you, in me and elsewhere Vishnu is the same. You are in vain 
angry with me, intolerant. See yourself in everybody else, and abandon 
everywhere the ignorance of duality. 


Jones translates the verse as follows, taking some strange liberties 
with the original: 


In thee, in me, in every other, Vishnu resides: in vain art thou 
angry with me, not bearing my approach: this is perfectly true, 
all must be esteemed equal; be not, therefore, proud of a 
magnificent palace. 33 


That Jones fails to capture the incantatory quality of the poem, or 
that he even misses the sense now and then, is not surprising. What is 
astonishing is that he should have spotted this great hymn and tried his 
hand at translating it into English. 


Among the other minor renderings attempted by Jones that of the 
Isavasya Upanishad is important. The Isavasya is supposed to stand 
first among all the Upanishads. It is extracted from the Veda itself. It 
is the 40th chapter of the Yajurveda. Being a part of the Veda, the 
Isavasya contains many mantras which establish its earlier origin, since 
the other Upanishads stem out of the Brahmanas which are a commentary 
on the Vedas. Many of the mantras of the Upanishad are also found in 
the Brihadaranyakopanishad, which, according to some, is the oldest of 
all the Upanishads. The Isavasya is, besides, essentially mystical and 
contains some seminal sentences. We cannot, however, say that Jones 
had an awareness of all these significances while making his version. 


The very first verse of the Upanishad- 





may be put into crude English as follows: 


B "Sir William Jones' Works ' Vol Xlll, p374 
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All this whatsoever that moves in Prakriti (does so because it)is 
indwelt by the Lord. Enjoy thou what He hath allotted to thee, and do 
not beg from any for wealth 34 

Jones's rendering is pretty close to the original: 

By one Supreme Ruler is this universe pervaded; even every 
world in the whole circle of nature. Enjoy pure delight, O 
man! by abandoning ail thoughts of this perishable world; and 
covet not the wealth of any creature existing. 33 

There is some elaboration in the 3rd quarter of the verse but it 
does no violence to the sense of the mantra. 

2. The ninth mantra is as follows: 

cFT: ufe’Hfkl 

The following would be a close rendering of the mantra; They 
who follow after Avidya enter into gloomy darkness: into undoubtedly 
even greater darkness than that go they who are devoted to Vidya only 
(and do not correct the wrong notions of others.) 36 

The translation by Jones is as follows: 

They who are ignorantly devoted to the mere ceremonies of 
religion are fallen into thick darkness, but they surely have a thicker 
gloom around them who are solely attached to speculative science. 37 

'Avidya' is not 'mere ceremonies of a religion', nor is 'speculative 
science' the same as Vidya: yet Jones has somehow grasped the point 
of the stringing together of the various pairs of opposites. 

3. The last mantra of the Upanishad- 

33Ff TO ^ fcKdH 

may be translated as: 

O Agni! lead us by that path, the good path, in order that we may 
get the treasure of Salvation. O God! thou knowest all our efforts for 

34 Op.Cit, p.tO 

35 ''Sir William Jones' Works", Vol XIII, p.375 

36 "The Sacred Books of The Hindus", p. 10 

37 "Sir William Jones' Works", Vol XIH, p.375 
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salvation. Remove from us the degrading sin. We offer thee salutations 
over and over again. 38 

And here is the rendering by Jones: 

O Spirit, who pervadest fire, lead us in a straight path to the 
riches of beatitude ! Thou, O god, possessest all the treasures 
of knowledge : remove each foul taint from our souls; we 
continually approach thee with the highest praise, and the most 
fervid adoration. 39 

The riches of beatitude' is an apt phrase, and the rendering is as 
a whole admirable. 

Again, there is the holy Gayatri verse: 

„ ^ ^ ^ Tf: STfoR: 3?f cPT: THf 

This may be roughly rendered as: 

The Om is all-comprehensive: associated with all splendours, the 
greatest of all; the source of all happiness; the most worthy of worship; 
and the cause of the entire creation and the embodiment of Knowledge 
and its Bliss. We ponder over that Radiance which is complete and 
responsible for birth, growth and death, and which activates our minds 
(on the right path), dispelling ignorance. 

Jones's rendering follows: 

Let us adore the supremacy of that divine sun, the godhead 
who Illuminates all, who recreates all, from whom proceed, to 
whom all must return, whom we invoke to direct our 

understandings aright in our progress towards his holy seat. 40 

Granting the impossibilty of translatinga mantra into English prose 
one must still admit that Jones has done as well as may be expected! 
He has brought out the central idea effectively. 

In these examples from Mohamudgara, Isavasya Upanishad and 
a few other stray pieces-one finds that Jones is not fanatically particular 
about being faithful to the original and his renderings are free rather 
than close. This is understandable because (as already explained) the 
banskrit language can be epigrammatic and pithy, and so what is 
condensed into a small piece of writing-particularly in Sanskrit religious 
30 Op. Cit, p.18 
33 Ibid, p.377 
* Ibid, p.367 
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verse-may need elaborate expansion in a language like English; and 
the point too may be wholly missed. There was also the disadvantage 
of his having access only to personal copies of the Sanskrit works, which 
may not, after all, have been free from errors. In fact, this circumstance 
alone can explain some of the wilder variations in Jones's renderings. 
Nor should we forget that these attempts were an appendix to a 
dissertation that he had planned on the primitive religion of the Hindus. 

Thus, even these minor exercises, though they may fail to satisfy 
a strict scrutiny as translations, certainly add to the credit of Jones. They 
amply testify, not merely to his versatility; but to the keen interest he 
evinced in the religious literature in Sanskrit. 

On a total view, what is one to say about the translations of Jones? 
Firstly, the variety of his choice is rather surprising and also satisfying; 
he translated an exquisite poetic drama like th eSakuntala and a mystical 
poem like the Gitagovinda; a moral fable like the Hitopadesa and a 
philosophical poem like Mohamudgara (Bhajagivinda), and to crown 
them all, the mystical mantras of the Isavasya Upanishad and even a 
hymn or two from the Vedas. He seems to be at equal ease with all 
these works and they, taken together with the various Imitations based 
on Persian and Arabic originals, point to the insatiable thirst and 
boundless love with which he delved Into the riches of Oriental literature. 

Jones's distinction is that he was a pioneer and he had necessarily 
to face the difficulties and disadvantages of a pioneer. He had to depend 
upon the help of local pundits, and it is also likely that the texts he 
could secure were in certain respects different from the 'received' texts 
as we find them today, and this probably explains the divergences from 
the Sanskrit originals that have been noticed earlier. He must also 
have faced several other problems like readingthe palm-leaf manuscripts, 
discriminating between the literal and symbolic meanings of words, 
deciding upon the right English equivalents for Sanskrit terms in the 
absence of standard dictionaries, etc. 

Jones's main intention, however, was to reveal to the Western 
reading public the riches and beauties of Sanskrit literature, and to 
provoke fuller, more faithful, and more artistically satisfying renderings 
of Sanskrit classics by others. But for his pioneering example it is quite 
likely that other Westerners may not have tried their hands at translating 
from the Sanskrit with confidence and the renaissance in Oriental studies 
that followed may have been greatly delayed. 

It is characteristic of Jones that all his renderings are in prose. 
With a sense of his own limitations, and the limitations of all translation, 
he discreetly avoided the impossible, that is, trying verse translations. 
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He concentrated on the spirit and thought of Sanskrit literature rather 

than on the total music of the language. 

Finally, Jones nowhere affirms that his renderings are final and 
definitive. Yet, on the whole, he is surely more satisfying than others 
in giving a true and convincing impression of the glory and charm of 
Sanskrit literature. He succeeds in making his renderings viable and 

they are good enough brokers between the classical originals and the 
English reader. 





The Bridge - Builder 

DISCOURSES 

The Asiatic Society held its meetings at the courthouse every 
Thursday evening at 7 p.m. The mantle of Presidentship fell on Sir 
William Jones and in that capacity he gave annual discourses before the 
members of the Society, in which we-find abundant evidence of his 
Move of knowledge and a zeal for the promotion of it/ As he continued 
to be the Founder-President of the Society till the day of his death in 
1794, we have eleven annual discourses in all. 

In the first of these discourses, Jones presents the blueprint for the 
activities of the Society. In a reminiscent mood, he first recapitulates 
the circumstances that prompted him to plan the Society and its lines of 
development. "It gave me inexpressible pleasure/" he says "to find 
myself in the midst of so noble an amphitheatre, almost encircled by 
the vast regions of Asia, which has ever been eteemed the nurse of 
sciences, the inventress of delighful and useful arts. The scene of glorious 
actions, fertile in the productions of human genius, abounding in natural 
wonders, and infinitely diversified in the forms of religion and 
government, in the laws, manners, customs, and languages, as well as 
in the features and complexions, of men. I could not help remarking, 
how important and extensive a field was yet unexplored, and how many 
solid advantages unimproved./' 1 These words clearly testify to the awe 
and limitless love with which he approached Oriental studies. He 
was confident that, though the Society should start humbly, it would, in 
the fullness of time, grow into a mighty institution:" 1 may confidently 
foretell that an institution so likely to afford entertainment, and convey 
knowledge, to mankind, will advance to maturity by slow, yet certain, 
degrees; as the Royal Society, which at first was only a meeting of a 
few literary friends at Oxford, rose gradually to the splendid zenith, at 
which a Halley was their secretary and a Newton their president." 2 The 
only boundaries were the geographical limits of Asia, and so the Society 
took into its purview all the various branches of Knowledge pertaining 
to this territory: 'Man and Nature; whatever is performed by the one, 
or produced by the other/ 3 


1 "Sir William Jones' Works% Vo I III, p.2 

2 Ibid, p.3 

3 Ibid, p.5 
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In the second anniversary discourse, delivered on 24 February 
1785, Jones tries to develop in more elaborate terms the aims and 
objectives of the Society. Before presenting a general picture of the 
Arts and Sciences in Asia, he points out that it is wrong to condemn 
everything Eastern: " ..although we must be conscious of our superior 
advancement in all kinds of useful knowledge, yet we ought not 
therefore to condemn the people of Asia, from whose researches into 
nature, works of art, and inventions of fancy, many valuable hints may 
be derived for our own improvement and advantage. If that, indeed, 
were not the principal object of your institution, little else could arise 
from it but the mere gratification of curiosity; and I should not receive 
so much delight from the humble share, which you have allowed me to 
take, in promoting it." 4 He felt that a study of the civil history of the 
vast Asiatic emipres would be of value to the Europeans. "The natural 
productions of these territories, especially in the vegetable and mineral 
systems." he remarks, "are momentous objects of research to an imperial 
but, which is a character of equal dignity, a commercial, people." 5 He 
recommends also the study of the Indian medical system and points out 
that what their old books contain on this subject, "We ought certainly 
to discover, and that without loss of time." 6 Quickly glancing at the 
fields of Agriculture and Chemistry, Art and architecture, and, finally, 
the Jurisprudence of India, he suggests that a comprehensive catalogue 
of Oriental works in all these branches should first be prepared. The 
address concludes with the appropriate benediction:" I may not 
improperly conclude with wishing for your society what the 
Commentator on the laws, prays for the constitution of our country that 
IT MAY BE PERPETUAL." 7 

The third anniversary discourse delivered on 2 February 1786, is a 
brief survey of the natural history of the Hindus. Jones begins by 
pointing out the vastness of the country and then proceeds to delineate 
the Indian character. He quotes from writers like Lord and Orme, and 
from a geographical poem of Dionysius, to make the point that the 
people of India changed very little in their look and outlook through 
the ages. He then particu larises the excel lences of the Sanskrit language. 

The Sanskrit language, whatever be its antiquity, is of a wonderful 
structure; more perfect than the Greek, more copious than the Latin, 

4 "Sir William JonesWorks", Vol 111 , pj3-14 

5 "Sir william JonesV/orks", Vol III p.l3-1 4 

6 "Sir william jones'Works", Vol III, p. 13-14 

7 Sir William Jones' Works", Vol III p.23 
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and more exquisitely refined than either" 8 - and affirms that these 
three languages must have had a common source of origin. With regard 
to Indian philosophy, Jones thinks that' Pythagoras and Plato derived 
• their sublime theories from the same fountain with the sages of India,' 
9 and in the matter of religion, the deities worshipped in India were ' 
worshipped under different names in Old Greece and Italy' I a point 
elaborated in a separate essay by Jones). He also discusses briefly the 
mythology of the East and West to determine the chronology of the 
Hindus-another theme developed in a full-length study separately-and 
concludes that the'spring and fountain of all idolatry in the four quarters 
of the globe was the veneration paid by men to the vast body of fire;' 
the sun, and' the immoderate respect shown to the memory of powerful 
or virtuous ancestors, especially the founders of kingdoms, legislators, 
and warriors, of whom the Sun or the Moon were wildly supposed to 
be the parents, * 10 Jones then tries to establish a close affinity between 
Egyptian and«African art on the one hand and Indian art on the other. As 
regards the Silpasastra or the science of Arts and Manufactures, he 
deplores that much of it was neglected and perhaps lost. He declares 
that the Hindus had been a commercial people for long ages, and cites 
from the Law of Manu to prove that they had an ancient legal system. 
This topic, of course, occupied the best of his attention in the last phase 
of his life, and the result of the labours was the Institutes of Hindu Law. 
As for the ethical system of the Indians, Jones refers to the Hitopadesa 
of Narayana-which he rendered into English-and affirms 'that the first 
moral fables, which appeared in Europe, were of Indian or Ethiopian 
origin! 11 Jones feels that if the numerous works in the fields of Grammar, 
Logic, Rhetoric and Music were to be projected before the world at 
large, then the true inventive genius of India would be fully appreciated 
and applauded. In conclusion, Jones points out that the Hindus had 'an 
immemorial affinity with the old Persians, Ethiopians, and Egyptians, 
the Phoenicians, Greeks and Tuscans, the Scythians or Goths and Celts, 
the Chinese, Japanese and Peruvians: whence, as no reason appears for 
believing, that they were a colony from any one of those nations from 
them, we may fairly conclude that they all proceeded from some central 
country.' 12 


a Ibid, p.34 

9 Ibid ; p.36 

10 Ibid, p.43 

” Ibid, pp 45-46 

12 0 The Gentleman's Magazine 0 , Nov 1786, p.987 
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The Asiatic society soon carved out a place for itself in intellectual 
circles, not in India alone, but also in England and the Gentleman's 
magazine, of London, published in November 1786 this despatch under 
Intelligence from the East India: "the society lately established by Sir 
William Jones and others for the encouragement of Oriental literature 
is said to be in a flourishing state, and that a communication had been 
opened with some chiefs in the kingdoms of Asam and Jepera, who had 
transmitted from thence several valuable natural and artificial curiosities, 
which had been deposited in the museum of Calcutta." 13 

The fourth discourse, delivered on 15 February 1787, is devoted 
to an account of the Arabs-their chronology and history, language and 
culture. Concerningthe religion of the Arabs, Jones remarks:".. before 
the Mohammedan revolution, the noble and learned Arabs were Theists, 
but a stupid idolatry prevailed among the lower orders of the peoples." 1 ^ 
As regards their philosophy, Jones says: " I find no trace among them, 
till their emigration, of any philosophy but Ethicks; and even their system 
of morals, generous and enlarged as it seems to have been in the minds 
of a few chieftains, was on the whole miserably depraved for a century 
atleast before Muhammed; the distinguishing virtues, which they boasted 
of inculcating and practising, were a contempt of riches and even of 
death; but, in the age of the Seven Poets, their liberality had deviated 
into mad profusion, their courage into ferocity, and their patience into 
an obstinate spirit of encountering fruitless dangers; but I forbear to 
expatiate on the manners of the Arabs in that age, because the poems, 
entitled Almoallakat, which have appeared in our own language, exhibit 
the exact picture of their virtues and their vices, their wisdom and their 
folly; and show what may be constantly expected from men of open 
hearts and boiling passions, with no law to control, and little religion to 
restrain them," ^Regarding the Arabian monuments of antiquity, Jones 
says that very few of them were preserved and even those were variously 
described. As regards the noted Cabah at Mecca... he observes: " The 
Cabah or quadrangular edifice at Meccah, is indisputably so ancient, 
that its original use, and the name of its builder, are lost in a cloud of 

idle traditions...We cannot but think it probable that the Cabah was 

originally designed for religious purposes./' 16 


° "Sir william Jones' Works", Vol III, p.59 
H Ibid, pp. SI-62 
15 Ibid, pp.61-62 
m Ibid, pp.65-66 
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As for the arts and sciences of the Arabs, Jones says: "The manners 

of the Hazazi Arabs, which have continued, we know, from the time of 
Solomon to the present age, were by no means favourable to the 
cultivation of arts; and, as to sciences, we have no reason to believe, 
that they were acquainted with any; for the mere amusement of giving 
names of stars, which were useful to them in their pastoral and predatory 
rambles through the deserts, and in their observations on the weather 
can hardly be considered as a material part of astronomy. The only 
arts, in which they pretended to excellence (I except horsemanship and 
military accomplishments ) were poetry and rhetoric." 17 In military 
prowess, however, they were distinguished and " if ALEXANDER had 
invaded their dominions, they would unquestionably have made an 
obstinate, and probably a successful, resistance". 18 Jones concludes the 
address with the remark that Hindus and Arabs were two distinct races, 
although they were bound by close ties of commerce from times 
immemorial. 

The fifth anniversary discourse, devoted to a study of the Tartars, 
was delivered on 21 February 1788. After a vivid description of the 
geography of their homeland, Jones turns to the people themselves: 
"the Tartars in general differ wholly in complexion and countenance 
from the Hindus and from the Arabs;.. nor is it possible to distinguish 
their genuine traditions from those of the Arabs, whose religious opinions 
they have in general adopted". 19 The languages and letters of the 
Tartars/ Jones says, "presented us on a first view with a deplorable 
void, or with a prospect as barren and as dreary as that of their deserts/ 20 
Having said that the absence of any written literature or literary tradition 
led to a number of dialects varying from place to place, he points out 
that all these were but the ramifications of a single ancient source- 
language. In their religious modes, there were perhaps some similarities 
between Arabs and Tartars, but it was clear to Jones that they were two 
distinct races. In philosophy, there was hardly anything more than 
natural ethicks, and even the laws, if they existed, were not carefully 
preserved. Jones brilliantly sums up his conclusions as follows: "the far 
greater part of Asia has been peopled and immemorially possessed by 
three considerable nations, whom, for want of better names, we may 
call Hindus, Arabs, and Tartars; each of them divided and subdivided 
into an infinite number of branches, and all of them so different in form 

r Ibid, p.69 
7S Ibid, p.78 
B (bid, p.81 
20 Ibid ; pp. 101-102 
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and features, language manners and religion, that, if they sprang originally 
from a common root, they must have been separated for ages'. 21 

The sixth anniversary discourse, delivered on 19 February 1789, 
was a study of the Persians. After a preliminary description of the 
geography of Iran, better known, if also wrongly known, as he points 
out, as Persia, Jones discusses the three dialects of the country, the 
Parsi, the Pahlavi and the Zend. With an unimpeachable scientific sense, 
he analyses the three and concludes that "the oldest discoverable 
languages of Persia were Chaldaick and Sanscrit; and that when they 
had ceased to be vernacular, the Pahlavi and Zend were deduced from 
them respectively, and Pars! either from the Zend, or immediately from 
the dialect of the Brahmans; but all had perhaps a mixture of Tartarian; 
for the best lexicographers assert, that numberless words in ancient 
Persian are taken from the language of the Commerians, or the Tartars 
of Kipchak; so that the three families, whose l ineage we have examined 
in former discourses, had left visible traces of themselves in Iran, long 
before the Tartars and Arabs had rushed from their deserts, and returned 
to that very country, from which in all probability they originally 
proceeded, and which the Hindus, had abandoned in an earlier age, 
with positive commands from their legislators to revisit it no more." 22 
Even the script of these languages was closely studied by Jones to support 
his conclusions. 

The religion of Iran, Jones points out, was that "which Newton 
calls the oldest (and it may justly be called the noblest) of all religions: 
'a firm belief, that One Supreme God made the world by his power, 
and continually governed it by his providence; a pious fear, love and 
adoration of Him; a due reverence for parents and aged persons; a fraternal 
affection for the whole human species, and a compassionate tenderness 
even for the brute creation. A system of devotion so pure and sublime 
could hardly among mortals be of long duration ." 23 Jones convincingly 
argues that the Mahabad, who was probably the earliest ruler of Persia 
and who was their law - giver and who had thirteen descendants of the 
name, was no other than Manu, and points out similarities in the details 
of ritual that suggested a common Indian source. Even after the 
Mahabadians were succeeded by Cayumers and the reform of the old 
religion by Zoroaster, much of the earlier system persisted. In fact, the 

21 Ibid, p.119 

22 (bid, p. 7 25 
3 Ibid, p.131 
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5 uns, db me lusiuweii ui jjcu ueuidi iviiiu ui ineidjjnysicai meoiogy are 
called, were in evidence, not only in Persia, but in India and Greece 
also. The tenets of the Sufis were "that nothing exists absolutely but 
God: that the human soul is an emanation from his essence, and though 
divided for a time from its heavenly source, will be finally reunited 
with it; that the highest possible happiness will arise from its reunion, 
and that the chief good of mankind, in this transitory world, consists in 
as perfect a union with the Eternal Spirt as the incumbrances of a mortal 
frame will allow; that for this purpose, they should break all connection 
( or talluk, as they call it), with extrinsick objects, and pass through life 
without attachments, as a swimmer in the ocean strikes freely 'without 
the impediment of clothes; that they should be straight and free as the 
cypress, whose fruit is hardly perceptible, and not sink under a load, 
like fruit-trees attached to a trellis; that, if mere earthly charms have 
power to influence the soul, the idea of celestial-beauty must overwhelm 
it in extatick delight; that, for want of apt words to express the divine 
perfections and the ardour of devotion, we must borrow such expressions 
as approach the nearest to our ideas, and speak of Beauty and Love in a" 
transcendent and mystical sense; that tike a reed torn from its native 
bank, like wax separated from its delicious honey, the soul of man 
bewails its disunion with melancholy musick, and sheds burning tears, 
like the lighted taper, waiting passionately for the moment of its 
extinction, as a disengagement from earthly trammels, and the means 
of returning to its Only Beloved." 24 The Sufi cult is obviously similar 
to the Bhakti cult of India-the cult that has found such marvellous poetic 
self-expression as in lyric-sequences like Gitagovinda - and this again 
reinforces the point that there is an immemorial affinity between India 
and Persia. 

As regards the architecture of Iran, Jones points out that it did not 
share the features of its Indian version, possibly because the constructions 
at Persepolis and such other places were made after the Mahabadians, 
who, according to Jones, were actually Hindus. Jones's conclusion is 
that the possessors of the later Indian, Arabian and Tartary kingdoms 
had all originally belonged to the Persian empire, where the language 
spoken was the common mother of Sanskrit, Zend and Parsi. Iran was 
the 'true centre of population, of knowledge, of languages, and of 
arts'. It was, again, an original Hindu race that later settled under various 
denominations at various places as a result of a zig-zag expansion. Jones's 
conjecture is that the races of Asia that were apparently different from 

Ibid, pp.157-158 
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the Arabs, Hindus and Tartars were really no more than different 
admixtures of these three important and distinctive races. 

The seventh anniversary discourse on the Chinese was delivered 
on 25 February 1790. After indicating the limits of the country, Jones 
proceeds to a discussion of the origins of the Chinese. There were 
arguments advanced by some historians that the Chinese were Tartars 
and Arabs originally , but Jones's belief is that they were a particular 
martial race of the Hindus themselves. He adds that the Buddha of the 
Hindus was beyond doubt the Foe of China and points out a number of 
parallels. He feels that a new religion must have been imported into 
China in later times as the earlier religion had been found inadequate- 
to restrain 'the great body of the people from those offences against 
conscience and virtue, which the civil power could not reach'. His 
conclusion is that' the Chinese and Hindus were originally the same 
people, but having been separated near four thousand years, have retained 
few strong features of their ancient consanguinity, especially as the 
Hindus have preserved their old language and ritual, whilethe Chinese 
very soon lost both, and the Hindus have constantly intermarried among 
themselves, while the Chinese, by a mixture of Tartarian blood from 
the time of their first establishment have at length formed a race distinct 
in appearance both from Indians and Tartars'. 25 Jones also feels that a 
similar diversity has arisen between the peoples of China and Japan 
due to the same causes. 

After thus surveying the general history of the principal Asiatic 
nations which, according to Jones, had descended from the three primitive 
stocks-lndian, Arabian and Tartarian-Jones goes on to deal with the 
borderers, mountaineers and islanders of Asia in the eighth anniversary 
discourse delivered on 24 February 1791. He begins with the Red sea, 
and proceeds to make a few interesting remarks on the Abyssinian 
language which, he thinks, was a dialect of old Chaldean and a sister of 
Arabic and Hebrew: "..I have no doubt, from a cursory examination of 
many old inscriptions on pillars and in caves, which have obligingly 
been sent to me from all parts of India, that the Nagari and Ethiopian 
(Sanskrit and Abyssinian respectively) letters had at first a similar form.' 26 
After commenting casually on the islanders near Yemen, Jones turns to 
the inhabitants of mountainous regions of Tripura and Camarupa, and 
puts forward the hypothesis: " I have sound reasons for believing, that 

3 Ibid, p.166 
3 Ibid, p. 172-3 
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they sprang from the old Indian stem, though some of them were soon 
intermixed with the first ramblers from Tartary, whose language seems 
to have been the basis of that now spoken by the Moguls". 27 The 
peoples of Ceylon and such islands as Malaya (derived from the 
compound word Mafayadwipas) and Bali must have originally belonged 
to the Hindu race, as could be inferred by comparing a few aspects of 
their religion and tradition. Turning next to a description of the peoples 
of the Asiatic regions of Russia - the Hyperboreans, the Armen ians- 
and then to the Mediterranean-the Greeks, the Phrygians- Jones says: 
"no written monuments of old Phrygia, being extant, I shall only observe, 
on the authority of the Greeks, that the grand object of mysterious 
worship in that country was the Mother of the Gods, or Nature 
personified, as we see her among the Indians in a thousand forms and 
under a thousand names". 28 Along with several other historians of 
IndoAryan mythology, Jones too believes that a close examination- 
Linguistic and historical-of the different systems of idolatry would 
point to a common origin of all the racial and religious features of the 
various Asiatic races: and the Prefaces to his hymns to the Hindu deities 
contain perspicacious comments on the theme. 

In the ninth discourse on the origin of families and nations, 
delivered on 23 February 1792, Jones gathers into a single knot the 
threads of the preceding essays. He begins by saying "that the first race 
of Persians and Indians, to whom we may add the Romans and Greeks, 
the Goths, and the old Egyptians of Ethiops, originally spoke the same 
language and professed the same popular faith, is capable, in my humble 
opinion, of incontestable proof; that the jews and Arabs, the Assyrians, 
or second Persian race, the people who spoke Syrlack, and a numerous 
tribe of Abyssinians, used one primitive dialect wholly distinct from 
the idiom just mentioned, is, 1 believe, undisputed, and I am sure, 
indisputable; but that the settlers in China and Japan had a common 
origin with the Hindus, is no more than highly probable; and that all 
the Tartars, as they are inaccurately called, were primarily of a third 
separate branch/ 29 Jones believes in the naturalistic theory that in the 
beginning there must have existed a single pair created by God in 
some single part of the globe and that eventually, in geometric 
progression, the human family should have grown and afterwards 
migrated to different parts of the world. He is also sure that this growth 

* Ibid , p.180 
x Ibid, pJ86 
3 Ibid, pi96 
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and migration must have taken place after Christ, because there is no 
written evidence or any 'certain monument, or even probable tradition' 
about still earlier periods, Jones supposes that the history of Moses in 
Hebrew is "more than human in its origin, and consequently true in 
every substantial part of it, though possibly expressed in figurative 
language " “ and concludes that "the whole race of man proceeded 
from Iran as from a centre, whence they migrated at first in three great 
colonies; and that those three branches grew from a common stock 
which had been miraculosly preserved in a general convulsion and 
inundation of this globe ". 31 

The tenth anniversary discourse, delivered on 28 February 1 793 
is concerned with Asiatic history, civil and natural. Jones reiterates the 
authenticity of Mosaic history as a source of 'revelation' of the primitive 
world, and proceeds to present 'a few particular observations' on the 
history of India, 'which we naturally consider as the centre of our 
enquiries . The very first sentence is a key beginning in metaphorical 
terms: "Our knowledge of civil Asiatick history (I always except that of 
the Hebrews) exhibits a short evening twilight in a venerable 
introduction to the first book of Moses, followed by a gloomy night in 
which different watches are faintly discernible, and at length we see a 
dawn succeeded by a sunrise more or less early according to the diversity 
of regions." “He deplores the fact that almost no Hindu nation had left 
any regular history, but feels that the numerous Puranas and Itihasas or 
poems mythological and heroic, written in the Sanskrit language help 
us to 'recover some disfiigured, but valuable, pictures of ancient 
manners and governments; whilethe popular tales of the Hindus, prose 
and in verse, contain fragments of history'. With the help of these 
various sources of evidence, Jones tries to reconstruct the chronology of 
the Hindus. The first deluge described in the Puranas-which of course 
was the same as the Mosaic deluge according to Jones - and the 
Mohammedan conquests were the two extreme points between which 
the evolution of genuine Hindu government must have taken place. 
This again proves the field of detailed investigation in two of his 
dissertations. After some apt remarks on the uses of history, Jones 
passes on to geography and chronology, which however he leaves to 
two of his colleagues in the Society-Lieutenant Wilford and Mr. Davis- 
-to be dealt with more exhaustively. 


30 Ibid, p .197 
71 Ibid ' p.244 
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Jones then turns to the domain of 'nature' -as distinguished from 
'man' - and this he divides into three territories: the other animals the 
mineral substances, the vegetables. In the field of Zoological 
investigation, Jones did not belong to the category of merciless experts 
who experimented on 'guinea-pigs.' He recommends an examination 
ot animals, but 'with this condition, that they be left, as much as possible, 
in a state of natural freedom or made as happy as possible if it be 
necessary to keep them confined.'With regard to metals and minerals, 
Jones makes a reference to the ancient Asiatic knowledge preserved 
both in Persian and Sanskrit, and finally considers Botany-"the loveliest 
and most copious division in the history of nature.' He feels that Asiatic 
botany would provide an ample field of exploration to the European, 
and adds that a mere naturalistic study of the subject- as had indeed 
been attempted by many a European-would be incorrect if not 
inadequate, without a background of the literatures of the various 
countries. He suggests that a study of the Sanskrit works on the subject, 
most of which might not be available, would be worth the while of any 
European botanist. Though the Indians had, had very few sciences as 
such, of arts they had many-three hundred different arts were recorded 
according to Jones-for 'the convenience and ornament of life,' and all 
these would be revealed by a study of Sanskrit. In conclusion, he 
recommends the study of all Asiatic languages for a first-hand knowledge 
of these matters though he also realises that the learning of Chinese 
would be particularly difficult. 

The eleventh and last discourse was delivered by Jones on 20 
February 1794, nine weeks before his sad demise, and its subject was 
the philosophy of the Asiatics. Philosophy, according to Jones, is that 
which is created by the reasoning power of man, and accordingly he 
divides Asiatic philosophy into five categories: physiology and medicine, 
metaphysics and logic ethics and jurisprudence, natural philosophy and 
mathematics. 

As regards the science of medicine, Jones says, that the Hindu 
books present a mere empirical history of diseases and remedies and 
that the Ayurveda, which was held to be a divine revelation, is not 
open to improvement from experience. These limitations 
notwithstanding, he suggests that Europeans should try to study the 
Hindu books on medicine at first hand. 

Coming to philosophy' itself, which Jones considers under 
metaphysics and logic, he begins by saying that the shatdarsanas or the 
treatises on the six schools of philosophy' were oidinarily inaccessible 
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to the European. But Jones himself managed to study the Brahmasutras 
written by Vyasa and also Sankaracharya's commentary on it, which he 
thought must be rendered into some European language to enable the 
completion of a general history of philosophy. He adds that "one correct 
version of any celebrated Hindu book would be of greater value than 
all the dissertations or essays that could be composed on the subject". 
Then Jones mentions the various founders of the schools of Indian 
philosophy. First, he refers to Kapila and the Sankhya philosophy, and 
says that it resembles in parts the metaphysics of Pythagoras and the 
theology of Zeno. The founder of the next school was Gautama, from 
whom came the Nyaya system. Here, Jones quotes from the author of 
Dabistan that' a technical system of logick' was long ago communicated 
by the Brahmins in India to the inquisitive Greeks and that this system, 
which was probably the Nyaya school, was the basis of the famous 
Aristotelian method. -Jones, however, does not testify to the finality of 
this tradition, but merely says that it would be most interesting if this 
were true. He thinks that the tradition of Vyasa is the more universally 
accepted in India, and feels that this tradition which maintains that 
existence and perceptibility are controvertible terms" is quite vulnerable 
because it runs the risk of being misconstrued and misapplied. He adds 
that the system of Gautama, which is amenable to ratiocination, has 
something to hold on to, and so is more popular in Bengal. 

Ifthe Vedantins were wrong in a particular way-in overemphasising 
the Divine as against the visible, demonstrable, phenomenal world-the 
followers of the Buddha went to the other extreme of altogether 
rejectingthe Divine. Jones says that some of the unacceptable principles 
of Hinduism like animal sacrifice might have compelled the birth of 
Buddhism. He adds that even the Buddists (or the Saugatas, as Jones 
called them, for , Sugata is another name of the Buddha), who are 
usually dubbed as atheists, were not really so, inasmuch as they too 
worshipped Nature, which was deemed the manifestation of the Lord- 
the Viratswarupa-by the Hindu Brahmins. 

The ethics of the Eastern nations, however, are preserved in poetic 
form, and, as Jones points out "from Pekin to Damascus, the popular 
teachers of moral wisdom have immemorially been poets". 33 The 
subject of Jurisprudence is reserved by him for a later occasion. 

Fourthly, concerning the natural philosophy of the Asiatics, Jones 
points out that even the Hindus had conceived of an all-pervasive 
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force and the phenomenon of gravitation in the Vedas, though a Divine 
origin was ascribed to both. He also quotes from a poem, Shirin Ferhad 
which contains passages that refer to the whole cosmic system and the 
wonderful principles of harmony that hold it together. For understanding 
Hindu astronomy, the Sanskrit works of Parasara, Varaha and Bhaskara 
should be translated; but Jones also warns that research in this field 
should be clear enough to distinguish between what was originally 
indian-whether in theory or in techniques - and what, after all, was a 
foreign importation. 

In his magnificent peroration, Jones remarks: "From all the 
properties of man and of nature , from all the various branches of 
science, from all the deductions of human reason, the general corollary 
admitted by Hindus, Arabs, and Tartars, by Persians and by Chinese, is 
the supremacy of an all creating and all-preserving spirit, infinitely wise, 
good, and powerful, but infinitely removed from the comprehension 
of his most exalted creatures; nor are there in any language (the ancient 
Hebrew always excepted) more pious and sublime addresses to the 
being of beings, more splendid enumerations of his atrributes, or more 
beautiful descriptions of his visible works, than in Arabick, Persian and 
Sanscrit, especially in the Koran, the introductions to the poems of 
Sadi, Nizami, and Firdausi, the four Vedas and many parts of the 
numerous Puranas". 34 

In the last paragraph of this last discourse, Jones refers to the 
inexhaustibility of this field of research, and hopes to end these formal 
discourses, and turn to less serious themes. It is a sad irony that the 
fates decided things for him, the eleventh discourse was also the last, 

and his earthly course was quickly run. 

These eleven discourses form a considerable segment of Jones's 
work and reveal yet another facet of his many-sided personality. We 
are first struck by the Wide sweep of his inquiries, the scope of which 
embraces all branches of knowledge and exceeds all geographical 
boundaries. The incandescence of a rich humanistic outlook ilumines 
his discussions, and with a rare capacity for intuitive perception, his 
mind is at once able to seize upon the essentials of the subject although 
the general detail may not be quite logically built up and even the 
evidence may be insufficient-and with a gift of comparison, he views 
things in their interrelation and finally gathers them all into the single 
texture of a total vision. No prejudice colours his perception or hinders 
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his conclusions, and his mind is alike open and original bold and 
vivacious. ' lu 

The discourses, finally, are an addition to our stock of general 
knowledge and contain a variety of speculation-always interesting often 
daring, and sometimes audaciously prophetic, Later ages in possession 

arr IP ler evidence have been able to dispute his conclusions 
and he himself made no claims to anything like finality to them. But 
no one can doubt the fathomless love and absorbed interest that Jones 
brought to his work, and the deep sincerity with which he sought to 
bring himself closer to the Asiatic mind and heart, and strove to build 
a bridge of understanding between his native and adopted countries- 
England and Europe on the one hand and India and Asia on the other. 
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DISSERTATIONS 


From 1719 to 1 794 Jones was editorofthe four volumes of Asiatic 
Researches, and in these volumes appeared most of his learned essays 
on divers subjects. These are no less noteworthy for their vigour and 
versatility than the discourses that he delivered as president of the 
Society. 

The Orthography of Asiatick Words in Roman Letters, the first 
dissertation which was finished in 1786, is a unique contribution to 
linguistics. Jones felt that there was need for a new mode of 
transliteration, which would be adequate for the complex needs of the 
Asiatic languages. He thought that the two existing systems were 
defective because, in the one, Indian names were written as the British 
ear heard them and, in the other, there was transliteration of the spelling 
without any regard for the pronunciation. Hence, there was need for a 
fool-proof scientific system based on a close acquaintance of Hindu 
phonemics. He filled the inadeq uacy of the Roman orthography, which 
was incapable of representing all the English sounds, especially the 
vowel sounds, by using the French diacritical marks over the vowels. 
Thus' he had devised a miniature, first Inter national Phonetic Alphabet 
for four languages, specifically ruling out the representation of Chinese 
dialects by his system/ ^Though experts in linguistics might find fault 
with the Jonesian method on certain points, it was intended for the 
particular purpose of transliterating Asiatic writings, and that purpose it 
served admirably. 

The second dissertation, On the Gods of Greece, Italy , and India , 
first written in 1784 and revised later, is a perceptive essay on Indo- 
Aryan mythology. The basis of the inquiry is that "when features of 
resemblence, too strong to have been accidental, are observable in 
different systems of polytheism, without fancy or prejudice to colour 
them and improve the likeness, we can scarce help believing, that 
some connection has immemoriafly subsisted between the several 
nations who have adopted them"? Jones tries to see some resemblance 
between the popular worship of the ancient Greeks and Romans and 
that of the Hindus; and also between the Greco-Roman religion and 
the religions of Egypt, China, Persia, Phrygia, Phoenice, Syria and of 
some of the southern kingdoms and islands of America. Jones also 
believes that the Gothic system, prevalent in the northern regions of 
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Europe was almost the Greek and Italian system in another rW ■ 
an embroidery of apparently Asiatic images. Wl 

Jones suggests four principal sources of all mythology hist™ 
or natural, truth perverted into a fable bv ignoranm i mM - S J. 0r c< 

or Stupidity; a wild admiration of the heavenly bodies and the ^ 

and calculations °f as , r onomers: the creation of divinities bythe^ri^ 

of poe,^ and ethics thattend to objectify ntetaphors and 

Struck by the idea of 'three' as common to Hindu and w«t 

pK, a . n h°Man S3S ££££ ^ ^ 

.he Italian Bacchus; the Indian JunuinS^aSe^' 0 

Juno, the Indian Rambha to the Greek Vpnnc* th^ i a * n ^ m P !an 

S5Sr«aSSS5S 

hSSSs^StSsSF 

essay that Jones gave the Westerner a first il a n f 
subtleties of Indo-Aryan mvthnlnov m 1 , f th fasc,natln g 

enough Christian to declare'ThfteneXur 0 ^^ "" 0rth0d0X 
profaneness be compared with that nf ., f ° ur , churc ^ cannot without 
apparent resemblance to it but a verv riiff whlch has on| y an 

is evident in a more than 0 ^^!^ mean,n S- ' 36This bias 
the essay: "We mav assn^n?, « d u b 6 meaSure towards the end of 
will ever be converted bv arT ^ that " either Muselmans nor Hindus 
from any other Church^andthe nnl T the Church ° f Rome ' or 

so great a revolution will be to translateinto^^ perhaps ' of musing 

^vangeficak 4 togethe/'with *<me'of th^ G 35 ^ 

discourse containing full evidence 
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the predictions themselves, and the history of the divine person 
predicted, were severally made pubiick; and then quietly to disperse 
the work among the well-educated natives; with whom if in due time 
it failed of producing very salutary fruit by its natural influence we 
could only lament more than ever the strength of prejudice, and the 
weakness of unassisted reason."’ 7 


On the Chronology of the Hindus, written in January 1788, is the 
next dissertation. This and the supplement to its present arguments 
about Hindu chronology which were already suggested in the anniversary 
discourses. Jones was the first ever European scholar to examine this 
question and he felt convinced that the standard view of Hindu history 
was untenable because the first three ages were merely mythological- 
Knta, Treta, Dwapara-and the fourth was traceable no earlier than 
probably 2000 B.C. He argues that Hindu chronology is not at all 
inconsistent with accepted Western chronological notions. He suggests 
for this purpose a comparative view of some of the basic facts "We 
may safely conclude," he says," that the Mosaick and Indian chronologies 
are perfectly consistent; that MENU, son of BRAHMA,was the Adima 
or first, created mortal, and consequently our ADAM; that MENU child 
of the Sun, was preserved with seven others, in a bahitra or capacious 

delU8e ' and must ' therefore ' be our NOAH,that 
RANYACASIPU the giant with a golden axe, and Valio' or Bali 

or a ? d arr ,° 8ant monarchs, and, most probably, our NIMROC) 
BELUS; that the three RAMAS, two of whom were invincible 
warriors, and the third, not only valiant in war, but the patron of agriculture 
and wine, which derives an epithet from his name, were different 
representations of the Grecian BACCHUS, and either the RAMA of 
Scripture, or his colony personified, or the Sun first adored by his 
idolatrous family, that a considerable emigration from Chaldea into 
Greece, Italy, and India, happened about twelve centuries before the 

wwc°f ° Ur L Saviour that Sac V a ' or Sisak > about two hundred years after 
VYASA, either in person or by a colony from Egypt, imported into this 
country the mild heresy of the ancient Baudhas; and that the dawn of 
rue Indian history appears only three or four centuries before the 
Christian era, the preceding ages being clouded by allegory or fable". 38 

The p^graph quoted above amply shows how Jones tried to 
establish the consistency between the Western and Eastern concepts of 
c ronology. He also identifies the Sandrocottus referred to by 

37 lbid,Vol IV, p.77 
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f* and other Greek historians as Chandragupta Maurya Th 
N hint which prompted several historians to revise theirViolin 

Jian history in prooer oersnprtivp 


Megasthenes. 

was a useful 

I- - • - - j-' IIJIUI 

and see Indian history in proper perspective. 

On the Antiquity of the Indian Zodiack, an elaborate essav i 
Astronomy, was written by Jones in 1789. He disagrees with M.MontJic 
and affirms that the Indian division of the Zodiack was not borrow* 
from the Greeks or Arabs, but having been known in this country frnn 
time immemorial, and being the same in part with that used bv oiKp 
nations of the old Hindu race, was probably invented by the firs 
progenitors of that race before their dispersion." 39 The essav seems u 
have encashed a violent controversy in intellectual circles, as it marker 
an altogether startling divergence from accepted astronomy. 

^ °" the Literatur ?. of the Hindus was an essay communicated in 
Sanskrit by a certain Goverdhan Caul, and Jones translated it with a 
short commentary. After giving a brief account of the principal books 
in Sanskrit extant among the Hindus, Jones remarks; "Wherever we 
direct our attention to Hindu literature, the notion of infinity presents 
itself; and the longest life would not be sufficient for the perusal of near 
hve hundred thousand stanzas in the Puranas, with a million more 
perhaps in the other works before mentioned." 40 He is happy that the 
mildness of our government and manners had enabled the natives to 
co-operate with them in securing access to Eastern knowledge. He is 
also confident that the Europeans would receive "from our nation the 
_irst accurate knowledge of Sanscrit, and of the valuable works composed 

J lhe d * sser tation, On the Second Classical Book of the Chinese 
must have been written by Jones, as Garland Cannon rightly surmises' 
in 1790, during which year he also delivered before the Asiatic Society 
the seventh anniversary discourse on the Chinese. Jones feels that the 

anTreferlm'th 3 f ° 1°^ Sh ° U ' d Pr ° mpt 3 Study of China and the Chinese, 

^ ^ T ent W ° rkS ' Shuking and Shikin S' the 'atter- 

the subject of the essay -being a series of three hundred odes, or short 

ancientmT ' 56 SOverei§ns and legislators, or descriptive of 

dtySaroTair S, w n< J re “ mmending an Citation of them in the 
time h the hnn f |fh pubhck anddom estic duties." ^'Although in course of 
t.me the book became considerably disfigured and several interpolations 
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were inserted, it was regarded as sacred by the Chinese, and it was the 
obligation of every student to study it. Most of the odes were, according 
to Jones, nearly three centuries old. He gave renderings of three 
examples from this book, on a panegyric of Vucun, prince of Guey in 
the province of Honang, and the other two small pieces embodying 
telling comparisons. All three pieces immensely interested the Europeans 
and were included in many an anthology. Jones expresses the intention 
to translate the Shiking together with an authentic abridgement of the 
Chinese civil and criminal laws, but this again could not be realised. 
He also suggests the idea of exchange of scholars, as he hoped for the 
visit of a certain Whang Atong to India, but he could not actually 
extend an invitation because of the meagre resources available to the 
Society. 

The Lunar Year of the Hindus, written probably around 1792, is 
yet another essay in comparative study. It is an account of a "wonderfully 
curious tract of the learned and celebrated RAGHUNANDANA, 
containing a full account of all the rites and ceremonies in the lunar 
year," 42 presented as a piece of research concerning the Hindus. The 
whole calendar is elaborately given and the conclusion, as could be 
expected of Jones, is that "If the festivals of the old Greeks, Romans, 
Persians, Egyptians, and Goths, could be arranged with exactness in the 
same form with these Indian tables, there would be found.... a striking 
resemblance among them; and an attentive comparison of them all 
might throw great light on the religion, and, perhaps, on the history, of 
the primitive world.' 43 

On the Musical Modes of the Hindus, written in 1784 and later 
enlarged, is the next essay, it is a long treastise on music. The very 
opening paragraph is indicative of his scientific approach: "Musick 
belongs, as a science to an interesting part of natural philosophy,which 
by mathematical deductions from constant phenomena, explains the 
causes and properties of sound, limits the number of mixed, or 
harmonick, sounds to a certain series, which perpetually recurs, and 
fixes the ratio, which they bear to each other or to one leading term; 
but, considered as an Art, it combines the sounds, which philosophy 
distinguishes, in such a manner as to gratify our ears, or affect our 
imaginations or, by uniting both objects, to captivate the fancy while it 
pleases the sense, and, speaking, as it were, the language of beautiful 
nature, to raise correspondent ideas and emotions in the mind of the 

* Ibid, p. 126 
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hearer; it then, and then only, becomes what we call a fine art, allied 
very nearly to verse, painting, and rhetorick, but subordinate in its 
functions to pathetick poetry, and inferior in its own to genuine 
eloquence." 44 Referring to the mention of wonderful stories extolling 
the supernatural powers of music by the Greeks, Chinese, Persians and 
Indians, Jones says that "such wonders were performed by musick in its 
largest sense, as it is now described by the Hindus, that is, by the 
jnion of voices, instruments, and action; for such is the complex idea 
conveyed by the word Sangita." 45 He goes on to point out that music, 
: or its total impact, depends upon other aids as vadya (instrument or 
orchestra), nritya (dance), etc. which only a full-fledged theatre can 
;upply. 

For particular discussion, however, Jones chooses, naturally enough, 
rhe Indian system. He refers to the various works on music, some of 
which were written by persian Muselmans, and says, that "a man who 
knows the Hindus only from Persian books, does not know the Hindus; 
and that an European, who follows the muddy rivulets of Muselman 
writers of India, instead of drinking from the pure fountain of Hindu 
learning, will be in perpetual danger of misleading himself and others". 46 
As regards the origin of music, Jones says that "the divine art was 
communicated to our species by BRAHMA himself or by his active 
power SARASWATI, the Goddess of Speech; and their mythological 
son NARED, who was in truth an ancient law-giver and astronomer, 
invented the Vina, called also Cachapi". 47 Jones mentions four different 
systems of Indian music-the first ascribed to Iswara, or Osiris; the second 
to Bharata; the third to Hanumat, or Pavan, the Pan of India, and the 
fourth to Callinath. He translates a 'raga' as mode, and says that it 
"properly signifies a passion or affection of the mind, each mode being 
intended, according to Bherat's definition of it, to move one or another 
of our simple or mixed affections, and proceeds to discuss the saptaswaras 
or seven notes (sa, ri, ga, ma, pa, da, ni). There are as many as eightyfour 
different main ragas or modes, but "since many of those modes would 
be insufferable in practice, and some would have no character sufficiently 
marked, the Indians appear to have retained with predilection the number 
indicated by nature, and to have enforced their system by two powerful 
aids, the association of ideas, and the mutilation of the regular scales". 48 

44 Ibid, pp. 166-7 
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Jones then discusses quite a few important ragas and closes his 
discussion with an example in the Hindola raga from Jayadewa's 
Gitagovinda, the noted lyric sequence of Divine love meant to be sung 
that he rendered into English prose, and made for the first time available 
to the Westerner. The last sentence--"! must now with reluctance bid 
farewel to a subject, which I despair of having leisure to resume". 49 
speaks volumes about his intense love for the subject of Indian music. 

On the Musical Modes of the Hindus was the first attempt by a 
Westerner to examine the intricacies of Hindu music on the basis of 
authoritative Sanskrit sources and view it in relation to Western music. 
The essay attracted the attention of many European readers, and was 
included wholly in Rosenthal's book on Indian music. 

On the Mystical Poetry of the Persians and Hindus was written by 
Jones between 1790 and 1792. In the very first paragraph, which explains 
'the name and nature ' of mystical poetry, Jones remarks: "A figurative 
mode of expressing the fervour of devotion, or the ardent love of created 
spirits towards their beneficent Creator, has prevailed from time 
immemorial in Asia; particularly among the Persian theists, both ancient 
Hushangis and modern Sufis, who seem to have borrowed it from the 
Indian philosophers of the Vedanta school". 50 

Jones advances a convincing plea for a sympathetic approach to 
mystical poetry and argues that a merely rational appraisal would be 
unwarranted: "We must beware of censuring it severely, and must allow 
it to be natural, though a warm imagination may carry it to a culpable 
excess; for an ardently grateful piety is congenial to the depraved 
nature of a man, whose mind, sinking under the magnitude of the subject, 
and struggling to express its emotions, has recourse to metaphors and 
allegories, which it sometimes extends beyond the bounds of cool 
reason, and often to the brink of absurdity". 51 He also quotes from two 
theologians, Isaac Barrow and Jacques Nacker, to analyse what love is 
and what the attitude would be of a soul pining for union with the 
Divine. These European scholars seem to say more or less what is said 
by the Indian school of Bhakti and the Persian school of Sufism. It is, in 
fact, a finer phase of the Bhaktimarga, which is called Madhurabhakti, 
where devotion is heightened into the ecstasy of love. It is only this 
that can explain the highly metaphorical atmosphere with which the 
sacred poetry of India and Persia is charged and the presence of imagery 

* Ibid, p 270 
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that almost borders on the sensual Attho„ a 

a few specimens from the poetry of Hafiz to must Y J ° neS glVl 
sacred love poetry of Persian q ,f a ? ' Ilustrate the sec ular ar 
Din Rumi'sMasnavi^Thefinal nt ' 3 translation of Jalak 

to his own rendering of Gitagovinda^ 0t eessay lsreal| y th eprefac 

year 1788^ He mJs Clf ^ J ° neS about th 

was later imported into other countw Cb f S p has . lts . ° rigin in lndia a " 
He discusses the etymology of th^ 

the English vocabulary as 'Chess'and itgotint < 

check and exchequer. Accord,nTl l "f ? tW ° other WOr * 

complex and more modern than fo?Ppr ^ ^ nd ‘ an game is mor< 

the minutiae of the game S^ '^^P^^coHsWerin, 
genius. One circumstance L 6 be f n the mvention of.a grea 
all games of hS are omhZ^ ^ ? e mind of Jones: ^ 
the only exception because S ^h Y Ma " U ' the §ame of chess for m: 
its practitioner and teacher. ^ 6 S3§e Vy3Sa Seems to have been 

the e ^ce^e^eso^Ar^i<^po^^^f e v ^f^'n rn ^° ns ' Jo . nes P° ints out 

which the Arabs are oemeST f a,, °w the natural objects, with 
Jones says "our next sten m Y < ? nversant ' to sublime and beautiful.' 
metaphors, and atesamso that their «™Parisons, 

metaphors, a metaphor is a short J awise ' for an a,le §ory is a string of 
from natural objects " S2 He gives Imi e ' and th ® fmest similes are drawn 

come across thecrrticism of ir a8 ? 0d ° f exam P ,es - Having 
odes of Hafiz, that the Turkish ypo lte scbo,ar ' who rendered sixteen 
of Persians, this is what lonps P °u tS Were gudty a servile imitation 
they are not^mom b!^ ° fa ^ 0inder: ‘ ‘ ’ butSurely ' 

measures and expressions of !u r H ° r ®' who not onl V imitated the 
word for word, the brightest na « a ' re f?,' but even translated ' almost 
he took less from Pindar thanfro 8 ?h ° fA,caeus ' Anacreon , and others; 
numbers, and the obscuritv of h-™ n 16 TeSt ' because the wildness of his 

have provoked thrpmisans of f efence of Eastern poetry and should 
partisans of European poetry. In conclusion, Jones 
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says that "our European poetry has subsisted too long on the perpetual 
repetition of the same fables; and it has been my endeavour for several 
years to inculcate this truth, that, if the principal writings of theAsiaticks 
which are deposited in our public libraries were printed with the usual 
advantage of notes and illustrations, and if the languages of the Eastern 
nations were studied in our great seminaries of learning, where every 
other branch of useful knowledge is taught to perfection, a new and 
ample field would be opened for speculation; we should have a more 
extensive insight into the history of the human mind; we should be 
furnished with a new set of images and similitudes; and a number of 
excellent compositions would be brought to light, which future scholars 
might explain, and future poets might imitate." 54 This is more than 
generous praise of Eastern poetry; it is verily a fervent plea for a literary 
cross-fertilisation as well. 

Jones's Essay On the Arts Commonly Called /m/tat/ve-which 
along with the above essay appeared in his Poems in 1772-tries to put 
the theory of the origin of poetry in a new perspective. He rejects the 
Aristotelian theory of imitation and says that "poetry was originally no 
more than a strong and animated expression of the human passions, of 
joy, and grief, love and hate, admiration and anger, sometimes pure 
and unmixed, sometimes variously modified and combined". 55 When 
an individual is under the pressure of intense passion, his voice too 
would get a natural measure and cadence. Jones then proceeds to 
analyse the various impulses that cause poetic creation. He feels that 
even as poetry originates variously, it is differently received and enjoyed 
by different people endowed with a variety of tastes and sensibilities: 
and, finally, different types of poetry produce different types of impact 
on the same mind. In conclusion, Jones says that "the finest parts on 
poetry, musick, and painting, are expressive ofthe passions, and operate 
on our minds by sympathy; that the inferior parts of them are descriptive 
of natural objects, and affect us chiefly by substitution; that the 
expressions of love, pity, desire, and the tender passions, as well as the 
descriptions of objects that delight the senses, produce the arts what 
we call the beautiful; but the hate, anger, fear, and the terrible passions, 
as well as objects, which are unpleasing to the senses, are productive of 
the sublime'. 56 

Here, again, Jones admits that the subject is an 'infinity' : ars 
longa, vita brevis I 
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OTHER WRITINGS 

There are quite a few non-literary essays written hv in nnr L - 
belong «o the field of botany, m edici„e zoofogy, 
ot these were contributed to the Asiatic Researches, and eM 
Jones s manysided intellectual activity as President of the Asiatic Sod? 

of Bengal. In a general survey of the work of Jones, they too deserv 
more than a passing mention. ) ieserv 

Remarks on the Island of Hinzuan of Johanna, written in 17 a 
and intended as a letter to Althorp, was published later in Asiati 
Researches. It is an account of the interesting experiences that !' 
Joneses had on their way to India on a tropical island. Jones express? 
_' s strong dislike of institutions like slave-trade and the harem > 
Conversation with Abram, an Abyssinian, concerning the Citv o 
Cwender and the Sources of the Nile is a geographical essay which La 
a report on Gondar and the Nile. The conversation is supposed to hav f 
enhanced his respect for James Bruce, the Scottish geographer Actualh 
Bruce discovered, not the Nile, but the Blue Nile, and on account o 

S'th M? 3 3nd Cann ° n ^ Burkecalled Jones a dupe. On the Course 

of the Nile was a sequel to the former essay. 

Of ' n f an GrantofLandin y- C. 1018, included in the first volume 
of Asiatic Researches, was the translation of a manuscript sent to the 
Society by General Carnac. The collections of the latter helped Jones 
considerably to compose his Persian grammar. A plate of the original 
manuscript's inserted along with the translation. Inscriptions on the 
?? IS ?° 3 literal translation of five monument inscriptions 
thpcpoff S Und ' this to ° was inciuded in the first volume By 

^nd became the S n S *** ° f archaeol °g^ a ' "search in India 

and became the pioneer among westerners to evince interest in the 

possibilities of Indian epigraphy. * interest in the 

included ^ e th?S /,n f Wntten bY J ° neS around 1786 and 
included in the first volume of Asiatic Researches, is an attempt-in 

“ ,h u e s r^ ca " ,i,c » 

riend fid mn^ t d h f d,a ' 6 hap P ened to squire it as a gift from a 
lend and took the opportunity of describing the 'pet' We cannot 

however, expect a study of the bird's anatomy from Jones as he feli 

nS rroTT c SSeCti0n in zool °S ical research. On the Baya, or 
Sf Cross-beak, written in 1 788, is another zoological essay which 
gives a description of a little Indian bird. On the Loris or sKaS 
lemur appeared in the last volume that Jones edited and was again the 
description of another pet that he happened to possess § 
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On the cure of the Elephantiasis, and Other Disorders of the Blood, 
included in the second volume of Asiatic Researches, was a translation 
from a Sanskrit treatise, and was completed by Jones probably in 1785. 
It is an account of the efficacy of a crystalline-arsenic treatment of the 
disease, supported with quite a few case studies, and by this mean 5 
Jones tried to bring into light the Indian system of medicine. In his 
introduction to the translation, he makes' an appeal to European doctors 
to experiment with the Indian remedy. 

Jones's interest in botany was no less than his interest in zoology, 
and the Latin name of the Indian Asoka tree, Jonesia Asoka, is a permanenl 
memorial to him. In The Design of a Treatise on the Plants of India, 
written in 1789 and included in the second volume, Jones presents the 
outline of a projected botanical work. On the Spikenard of the Ancients, 
also written in 1789 and included in the same volume, displays his 
deep interest in Indian botany, and his point is that the true Indian 
spikenard is a grass or reed. Additional Remarks on the Spikenard 01 
the Ancients, included in the last of the volumes of Asiatic Researches 
that Jones edited, is the rejection of a point of view presented by Sir 
Gilbert Blane. The essay is effectively supported by suitable evidence 
and indicates Jones's intimate acquaintance with Indian botanical 
specimens. 

Botanical Observations on Select Indian Plants , also Included in 
the last volume, is Jones's most elaborate and authoritative botanical 
contribution. In a thorough and painstaking analysis of seventy-eight 
plants that he had come across in Indian literature, law and medicine. 
Jones presents, in a nutshell, the knowledge of Indian botany, that he 
acquired during his periods of respite at Krishnagar and other places. 
The essay is an example of pioneering work in the field of Indian botany 
and elicited the praise of such scientists as William Roxburgh who it 
was that paid the compliment of calling the Asoka tree Jonesia Asoka . 
A Catalogue of Indian Plants is an extensive index of as many as 41 9 
botanical names, the advantage of which is that both the English 
transliteration of the Sanskrit and the Linnaean generic name are given 
wherever possible. 

The eleven discourses delivered before the Asiatic Society and 
the very many notes and essays included in the volumes of Asiatic 
Researches constitute a valuable part of the work of Sir William Jones 
and are remarkable both for the variety of the subjects discussed or 
introduced and the suggestions and hints thrown out. Whatever he 



touched upon, whether it was music or mathematics, science or mlk; 
literature or history, he brought an open and zealous mind to bea 
the work. Be the subject what it may, Jones's writing is the SL ; 
love, totally free from dogma. His essays,discussions and dissertations 
demons rate the true spirit of inquiry, and appropriately show in a«t 
the ideals of the Asiatic Society of which he was the worthy President 
Campbell's praise that "in the course of a short life Sir william in! 
acquired adegree of knowledge which the ordinary faculties of man ?f 
they were blessed with antediluvian longevity, could scarcely hone’tn 
surpass is no formal tribute, but rather the just description ofthereaiiw 
for we must remember that Jones lived for forty-six years and yet 
encompassed so wide a spectrum of knowledge. ^ 

, AS ;! §a l dS u e Sty J 6 ° f th6Se writin g s ' il is eas Y and effortless 
lear and forthright, and always classical in its temper. The tendency 
towards ampl,ftcation and elaboration is probably a defect and induce 

occasional dullness; but still, on the whole, the grip on the reader's 
attention is seldom lost, and sometimes even an elevation into effective 
eloquence is accomplished. As regards the substance of these papers 
°o, rt may be possible to enter a caveat against it now and then P or 
regret that his enthusiasm should border on naivete, or that he shouW 
rush to conclusions on scanty or inadequately examined evidence- but 
this temptation should be resisted, and we should keep in mind the 
unusual magnitude of the task Jones had set before himself. His dele 
^.7'r t0 take al1 knowledge for his province. It may also be that 
he . d ! d not receive competent help from his pundits and other assistants 

Wh0 gahered ,he ^ him. Yenake # 

all in all, and Jones remains a pioneering spirit who broke fresh ground 

, ° f the °^ e l writ 'ngs of Jones, the Grammar of the Persian 
pushed inHZ/I, W3S for his time w °rk of profound 

ohiloS i P Ce t0 the WOrk was a competent and elegant 
TntendS b theT°? 10n ' ! nciicated the P ur Pose for which Jones 
Tmo^ Purnr^ 0 t0 ** ° f he,p to the staff of th ^ East India 

S2; ST nS | W ! toge ' an idea ofthe possibilities presented 
the enrichment ^ their own literature, and, 

makl'it ava!E ! ^ ^ inVited t0 turn t0 Persian '^tore and 
main text of tS ! translat,on a European audience. Besides the 
poetry he akn grammar '. v J /h ich was based on Jones's study of Persian 
poetry, he also gave a fairly elaborate catalogue of valuable Persian 



books and indicated where many of them were to be found. Besides, 
he included a moral fable as a specimen in translation. A Persian Song 
of Hafiz was yet another example, which was widely favoured and 
anthologised. Even the Grammar was so widely read that by 1828 
nine London editions had been printed. Although / one's hope that 
European scholars should turn to Persian studies may not have been 
fulfilled, the Grammar itself has survived and is still consulted by scholars 
as an authoritative work. There are perhaps certain inadequacies in the 
work from the strict linguistic standpoint, but Jones had to cope with 
many a disadvantage while writing the work and he had often to 
formulate his own approach and evolve his own method. "The book 
gave him," Garland Cannon points out," three epithets : Persian Jones, 
Linguist Jones, and Oriental Jones." 57 John Richardson's index and a 
history of the Persian language were later additions. 

The History of Nadir Shah was translated by Jones from Persian 
into French in the remarkably short period of 12 months at the request 
of King Christian VII. it was a difficult task that deterred many, but 
Jones accepted it as a challenge. A critic said in 1801 that "If 
Mr. Jones's anxiety for the literary honour of his country had not prevailed 
over his native modesty, the Persian manuscript would in all probability 
have been returned to Denmark untranslated; but his genius, learning 
and industry, raised the one, and rescued the other from oblivion." 58 
Although not an original creative work, the History called for great 
resources of French scholarship. Critics bailed the translation as correct 
and elegant, and Louis XVI complimented Jones that he had understood 
French better than the king himself did. In fact, the story is told that,* 
after a tour of all the provinces, Jones was finally introduced tothe king 
at Paris. When the king put several questions to him concerning the 
various provinces, Jones is said to have given replies, each time in the 
dialect of the particular province. This performance is said to have 
astonished the king and elicited the compliment already referred to. A 
contributor to the Gentleman's Magazine in 1802, however, dismisses 
the whole thing as a 'fable.' He adds that there was no French court at 
Paris; foreigners were introduced to the king at Versailles, who made a 
point of never exchanging a word with them, the late Duke of Norfolk 
being the only exception, upon the king's being informed that he was 
the first peer of Great Britain and a Catholic. As to Sir Wil liam's acquiring 

57 Taker From *The Gentleman's Magazine*, December 1774 ,pp.579-83 

58 Taker From "The Gentleman's Magazine*, December, 1774, pp.579-83 
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tHe particular dialects of different provinces in a tour of few months the 
absurdity of that is its own refutation." 

As an appendage to the history of Nadir Shah, Jones published in 
1770 the Treatise on Oriental Poetry, It has seven sections in French 
and a final section consisting of some of the odes of Hafiz. Many of 
the ideas expressed here also appear in his Commentaries and in the 
Dissertation on Oriental Literature. 

The plea in all these works is that European scholars should get 
rid of their queer notions about Asiatic poetry. Jones refutes their 
condemnation that Oriental poetry is spiritless and the result of a bad 
taste. He also tries to remove the feeling from the European's mind 
that the study of Oriental languages is difficult. He points out that, on 
the contrary, it is both easy and necessary. He feels that a certain 
metrical variety and facility characterise Oriental poetry and that the 
Europeans will do well to cultivate it, if only to enlarge their field of 
allusion and metaphor. Besides, he gives a number of translations, all 
of which were appreciated for their faithfulness and adequacy. He thus 
tries to make Europe realise that, far from symbolizing grossness and 
ignorance, the Orient really means literary elegance and cultural richness. 

Jones's Commentaries on Asiatic poetry, written in Latin, is one 
of his major critical works. It occupies the whole of the sixth volume in 
his complete works and is divided into six parts, and there are about 
twenty chapters. It is a comprehensive treatise on the poetry of the 
Asiatics: its novelty, variety and copiousness; its measures, along with 
a comparative view of classical metres and Asiatic ones; its imagery, 
and the sources from which it is drawn; its similes, open or occult; the 
triple use of simile, the various devices calculated to heighten the beauty 
of the effect; the concept of sublimity and its sources in terror, grandeur, 
power; the beauty and subject-matter of Asiatic poetry; the two kinds 
of plaintive poetry, its adages and aphorisma; its love poetry, and the 
types of poetical commendation; descriptive poetry, Asiatic and Greek; 
the various noted poets in Persian, Arabic and Turkish; the three kinds 
of language, the sublime, the beautiful, and the mean; and, finally, an 
elaborate index containing several illustrations and quite a few of 
Jones's own writings composed at the age of twenty-six. 

The following passage from the seventh chapter speaks for its 
nature and scope; the subject is comparison. 

"The universal temple of nature supplies poets with an infinite 
variety of similitudes. Let them place before their eyes the 
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heavens earth and sea; let them behold in the heavens the 
sun moon, and stars; on earth, trees, flowers, plants, corn, and 
animals- in the waters, fish of all kinds; let them survey the 
placid serenity of the sky, and an immense variety and 
abundance of similar objects will immediately arise. These 
are common to all nations; but there are many natural images 
more familiar to the Asiatics than to others; such are those of 
the rising dawn, and the stars, fthose courses the Arabians 
dwelling in tents can most commodiously observe: and some 
also peculiar to the Asiatics, as those of herbs, trees, animals 
and other objects, unknown in Europe. No wonder, therefore, 
that the similitudes of the Asiatic poets seem to our ears 

sometimes harsh and sometimes even silly. We laugh when 

a Persian poet compares a slender girl to a box-tree, (a 
comparison, however, very frequently used by the Asiatics) 
because the box in Europe creeps on the ground, and would be 
the meanest of shrubs, were it not for the brilliancy of its 
verdure, but in Asia it grows up to a beautiful tree and is adorned 
with slender branches. Besides, we must observe, on those 
two faculties of comparing and distinguishing, that the first is 
peculiar to a mind greatly uncultivated and luxuriant, ardent, 
impetuous, poetical; the other to a mind polished, delicate, 
correct, accurate; the one belongs to the judgement, the other 
to the genius and passions. 

Hence, the poetry of the Asiatics abounds more with metaphors 
and similitudes than that of the Europeans; for these (I except 
Homer and the Greeks) seldom admit a comparison unless it 
agrees in all respects; those eagerly snatch the similitude that 
offers, little solicitous as to the fault of disagreement. But the 
origin of the beauty and copiousness of the Asiatic comparisons 
is of little consequence, if it be allowed, that all poetry owes 
its principal grace and sweetness to them; and that those whicn 
are drawn from natural objects are much the sweetest. 


The argument is supported by apt specimens which not rnerely 
illustrate the variety and vigour of Asiatic poetry ^ta^pro 
poet like Hafiz is not inferior to his Greek or Roman cou P 
or libertinism. The monumental work is said to be m 
Dr Lowth's De Sacra Poesi Hebroeorum and its range is almos 

encyclopaedic. With this, Jones had thought of bidding farewe o is 

Muse as may be inferred from the following epilogue: 


» "The Gentleman's Magazine ", May 1779,p.258 
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To the Muse 


Parent of eloquence, of virtue nurse, 

Farewell, thou soft inspirer of my verse ! 

Thy lute and laurel I must leave; 

But pleas'd thy vot'ty's homage to receive, 

O Sweetest of the heavenly throng, 

As Suada or as Pitho hear my song: 
ne'er be my hand, or tongue, or gown, 

Sordid, ineloquent, or useless, known ! 60 

The Commentaries of Asiatic Poetry, published by Jones in 1774, 
had an immediate and wide European appeal, and made his readers and 
critics realise that Asiatic poetry was not, after all, 'barbarous' poetry 
and that quite a few of its representatives stood comparison with the 
classical poets. It further impressed on them the firm belief of Jones 
that contemporary English poetry was weighed down and its growth 
retarded by an overbearing classical tradition. He thought that it was 
sterile, and needed the revitalising touch of the language and imagination 
of Asiatic poetry, and pleaded for a new creative and beneficial coalition 
of the English and Asiatic poetic streams. This noble purpose apart, the 
work provided an opportunity to the European readers to gain fruitful 
insights into the work of Asiatic poets, whose beauty and power Jones 
had essayed to unfold, and also to think in terms of juxtaposing Asiatic 
and European poets-for example, Hafiz and Petrarch, Firdausi and 
Homer. 

It was, however, pointed out by critics that the Commentaries 
lacked a consistent philosophy of poetics and that even the information 
was sketchy and incomplete. The style of the book itself provoked 
some of the critics. While conceding the points in these criticisms, 
one has to admit that Jones did accomplish the great and pioneering 
task of securing for Asiatic poetry a European audience; it was due to 
him, for example, that some of the poems of Hafiz found their way so 
promptly into English poetic anthologies. 

Thus, in al I three works. Commentaries on Asiatic Poetry , Treatise 
on oriental Poetry and Dissertation on Oriental Literature , Jones kept 
the same objective steadily before himself and achieved it in no small 
measure. 


® *1he Gentleman's Magazine", December, 1774,pp.579-83 
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LEGAL WRITINGS 

Although a vigorous and versatile mind and a background of truly 
liberal education had prompted him to many-sided intellectual activity, 
Jones was by profession-a profession happily dictated by natural 
endowments-a judge, and it was indeed his ambition in coming to 
India to become the Justinian of Hindu law. Accordingly, he set before 
himself the task of publishing Manu's Dharmasastra, which forms the 
basis of Hindu law and which comprehends the whole of Hindu life, in 
an authoritative English version. It must have been a matter of the 
profoundest solace to him that he could fulfil this ambition before he 
was snatched away by fate. The Ordinances of Menu is a book of 
considerable historical significance in the study of Hindu Law, though 
of course it has since been superseded by other more scientific and 
methodical studies. It is a pity, however, that the Indian Law Digest 
on which Jones had been working and which was Intended to be a work 
of encyclopaedic sweep, could not be finished by him. 

In fact, even before his arrival in India, Jones had established a 
name for himself as a competent juristical writer. The Speeches of 
Isaeus, published by him in 1779, received a wide acclaim for the 
scholarly account that it had presented of the Athenian judicial system, 

and among the tributes paid was the following: 

"Mr. Jones's abilities are well-known and deservedly esteemed. 
The present performance is executed in a manner which does 
equal credit to his genius, learning and industry. The 
introduction shows, in a clearer manner than any work now 
extant, the mode of proceeding in the courts of Athens in causes 
respecting property, and the orations themselves may be 
considered as complete models of forensic eloquence in that 
country. We may therefore recommend this translation to the 
notice of our readers in general, as it is alike calculated for the 
perusul of the gentleman and of the lawyer." 61 

An Enquiry into the Legal Mode of Suppressing Riots, which came 
out in 1780, the Mahomedan Law of Succession to the property of 
Intestates, which was published in 1782, An Essay on the Law o 
Bailments, which was brought out in 1781, are further evidence of his 

keen legal acumen and juristical eminence. 


* "The Gentleman's Magazine", May 1779,p.258 
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It could be seen from this that, if Jones could devote so much 
time to the cause of culture and letters, it was certainly not at the 
expense of legal studies Law was indeed a jealous mistress, and he 
decided in 1771 that he should give up the pursuit of 'polite literature.' 
Thus, his first love was law, and we find, whether in the earlier shorter 
essays or in the later Ordinances of Menu, that what distinguished him 
was a keenness to go to the sources and bring a humanistic outlook to 
bear on his interpretation. While in India as Judge of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature in Calcutta, he wanted that the Indian judicial system 
should be preserved, and asserted that the Hindus had a right to be 
governed by their own law. He even pointed out to the British 
administration—which no other officer of the time had attempted—that 
the rule of law should be based on mutual understanding, and not on 
hostility and ignorance. It was this feeling that he expressed in the 
most forcefuI terms in all his charges to the grand Jury. 

One finds, therefore, that the legal luminary was not untouched 
by the humanist and that even in his role as a Judge, Jones strove, with 
the passion and imagination of a pioneer, to bring England and India 
together, and build bridges of understanding between them. 
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‘Monument of Anglo-Indian Literature’ 

When one turns from the imitations and translations, and the 
discourses and dissertations, to the nine hymns addressed to the Hindu 
deities, one finds in them the real core of Jones's achievement. The 
hymns are addressed to Camdeo,! Prakrits (as Durga and as Bhavani). 
Indra, Surya, Lacshmi, Narayana, Sereswaty and Ganga. Each hymn is 
preceded by an argument which reveals the central idea of the particular 
hymn and guides the Western reader through the winding intricacies of 
Hindu mythology. 

The first hymn, addressed to Camdeo, was composed in 1784. It 
was the first view of Hindu mythology presented in English poetry. It 
is chiefly descriptive and gives a vivid account of Kama, the Hindu god 
of love. In the course of the brief argument, Jones says that Madhura, 
the place where once existed 'Brindavan', the venue of the play of 
Krishna and the Gopikas, was also the familiar haunt of Kama. He 
makes another point as well. One of the names of Kama in Sanskrit is 
Dipaka. The English name of Kama is Cupid. Jones suggests that the 
word Dipaka or Dipak may have been written in the reverse order by 
the Hetruscans from whom the Romans descended and who had affinity 
with the Indians and Persians in many ways. If in 'cupido' the last two 
letters are considered the grammatical termination, the remaining 'cupio' 
occurs in the last three letters of Dipak. The two words, 'Cupid' and 
Dipaka', Jones tries to show, were remotely connected. 

The poem begins with a warm welcome extended to the god of 

love: 

Hail, pow'r unknown ! for at thy beck 
Vales and groves their bosoms deck. 

And every laughing blossom dresses 
With gems of dew his musky tresses 

The god of love has no body and so he can go anywhere and enter 
anything in no time. He is always happy and engaged in divers 
pleasures: 

Whate'er thy seat, whate'er thy name. 

Seas, earth, and air thy reign proclaim; 

Wreathy smiles and roseate pleasures 
Are thy richest, sweetest treasures. 
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He is not only happy in himself, but is the cause of happiness in 
every living being: 

God of the flow'ry shafts and flow'ry bow, 

Delight of all above and all below. 

His shafts are flowers and the five senses are the area of his 
operation. Vasanta (Spring) is his chief assistant: 

He with five flow'rets tips thy ruthless darts, 

Which thro'five senses pierce enraptur'd hearts. 

No man is free from his attack and no one can resist him. In his 
whole career, however, it was only Mahadewa that not only repelled 
his attack, but looked at him with such fury that he was reduced to 
ashes: 


But, when thy daring arm untam'd 
At Mahdeo a loves haft aim'd, 

Heav'n shook, and, smit with stony wonder. 

Told his deep dread in bursts of thunder. 

Whilst on thy beauteous limbs an azure fire 
Blaz'd forth, which never must expire. 

The god of love is, besides, for ever young. 

Finally Jones requests the god of love for his 'mildest influence': 

Thy mildest influence to thy bard impart, 

To warm, but not consume, his heart. 

One recalls, when one reads the hymn, the description of Love in 
Swinburne's Atalanta in Calydon: 

Thy wings make light in the air as the wings of a dove. 

Thy feet are as winds that divide the stream of the sea; 

Earth is thy covering to hide thee, the garment of thee. 

The same romantic exuberance is evident in Jones's poem also. 

The second and third hymns are addressed to prakriti in her two 
aspects: Durga and Bhavani. 

In his elaborate argument, Jones says that the Isa (Iswara) of the 
Hindu mythology is Osiris of Egypt and Isani (Iswari) the Isis of Egypt. 
The conception of a female power (sakti) being responsible for the 
creation, maintenance and destruction of the universe is not uncommon 
in both Eastern and Western mythologies. A twentieth century poet, 
Robert Graves, has also the same notion of an all-powerful, all -pervading 
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Female Power: 

The sap of Spring in the young wood a-stir 
Will celebrate with green the Mother, 

And every song-bird shout awhile for her.’ 

It is a similar conception of a universal Mother that is evident in 
Jones's hymns. Prakriti (or Sakti) is the cause of creation and the means 
of discrimination, and Purusha is the Parabrahman, who assumes the 
body and experiences the dualities of the world-good and bad, happiness 
and sorrow, etc. -that are occasioned by the influence of Prakriti as 
Sakti or as Maya. As the Gita says: 



(Prakriti is the cause of the body and the senses. Purusha is the 
sufferer of joys and sorrows.) 

Prakriti has a variety of names:Kali, Durga, Parvati and Bhavani. 
Parvati - as the name itself (Parvata = mountain)indicates - is the daughter 
of the king of mountains, Himavan. 

The theme of the first of these two hymns is borrowed from 
Kalidasa's Kumarasambhava in Sanskrit. Parvati, the daughter of 
Himavan, loves Lord Siva and is bent upon marrying Him and none 
else. Just at this time the gods feel afflicted by the demon Taraka and, 
headed by Indra himself, pray to Brahma to put an end to the evil. He 
promises them that a son will soon be born to Lord Siva and that this 

son will lead the gods and destroy Taraka. 

Indra feels that the desired destruction of Taraka will be quickly 
accomplished if Cupid Kindles love in Lord Siva so that he marries 
parvati without delay. Cupid is commissioned with the taskof diverting 
the attention of Lord Siva from penance to Parvati. Lord Siva, being 
absorbed in penance, resents this interference and reduces Cupid to 
ashes for his presumptuousness. As for Parvati, she continues to worship 
Lord Siva as her only prospective partner, and herself resorts to penance 
for achieving her desire. The penance has its due effect and Lord Siva 
is won over. He comes down to her in the guise of a Brahmin youth 

1 "The white goddess 

2 "Gita, chapter xiii, stanza 20 
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and tests her love. Finding in her a woman worthy of his love, he sends 
the seven Holy Sages to Himavan, her father, to arrange for the marriage. 
Their blissful union leads to the birth of Kumara, who slays Taraka and 
protects the gods. 

Jones takes the above myth, shuffles it a little in his poem and 
presents a sensitive dramatization of the Siva-Parvati episode. The 
hymn begins with an invocation addressed to Ganesa, the Lord of 
Obstacles. It is followed by a description of the Himalaya mountain, 
the origin of rivers and the abode of gods Himalaya's (Himavan's) wife 
is Mena, and Par vat i is their child: 

But she to love no tribute paid; 

Great Iswara her pious cares engaged : 

She makes bold one day and goes to Lord Siva and garlands him. 
Just then Kama, the god of love, releases a barbed shaft at Siva: 

Vasanta barb'd the shaft and fix'd the string: 

The living bow Candarpa drew. 

In spite of 'transcendent art' on the part of Cupid and the dart 
itself being the strong - scented Mallika (Jasmine) flower, Siva is utterly 
unmoved, and in fury sends out from His third eye a mighty flame- 

And soon to silver ashes 

Reduc'd the inflamer of our souls. 

Nor is the accomplice Vasanta spared, and his glory, which has 
hitherto been perennial, is now but a periodic annual feature. 

Parvati too feels that the only course before her now is to make 
anattemptto win Siva through penance, asheis not to be won by other 
means. Her 'sorrowing damsels' discourage her, and even her mother 
Mena 'mild reproof applied' to dissuade her from penance. But she 
leaves her parents and 

The mountain drear she sought/in mantling shade 

Her tears and transports hiding, 

And oft to her adorer prayed. 

Moved by her penance, Siva comes down to her(as in kalidasa's 
poem) in the guise of a Brahmin youth to test her love. He tells her 
that her choice of Siva is ill-advised, as Siva is a beggar and a wanderer. 
She should, on the other hand, think of Indra or Kubera or any one of 
the more desirable gods. His feigned abuse of Lord Siva reaches the 
climax when he says: 
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But spurn that sullen wayward Cod, 

That three-ey'd monster, hideous, fierce, untam'd 
Unattir'd, ill-girt, unshod - 

But Parvati is Siva's spouse, and she is no other than Sati; how, 
then, can she suffer such unbridled abuse of her Lord? She cuts the 
youth short and says: 

Such fell impiety, the nympth exclaim'd, 

Who speaks, must agonize; who hears, must die; 

Nor can this vital frame sustain 

The pois'nous taint, that runs from vein to vein; 

Death may atone the blasphemy. 

In the Kumarasambhava of Kalidasa, soon after this test, Lord Siva 
appears before Parvati in his true self. But, Jones gives a further twist 
and says that, as soon as Parvati uttered the above words, she was herself 
wafted aloft into'a mystick wood' where the well-feigned Brahmin, 
Siva, stood before her. This little romanticisation, however, makes the 
'revelation' more dramatic and the whole episode more agreeable. 

Again, in Kalidasa, there is no description of what follows the 
union of Lord Siva and Parvati; since we have already been told by 
Brahma of the birth of Kumara, who is destined to lead the gods and 
destroy the demon, Taraka, we are left to imagine that the preordained 
comes about in the fullness of time, while describing the love-making, 
Jones refrains from making explicit what should be merely implied: 

The rest, my song conceal: 

Unhallow'd ears the sacrilege might rue. 

Gods alone to Gods reveal 

In what stupendous notes th'immortals woo. 

A yet different twist follows in the next stanza, which is even 
more original on the part of Jones, and meaningful from the point of 
view of the story. 

Lord Siva no doubt approaches Parvati in the form of a Brahmin 
youth, but is not Parvati herself the Maya, that aspect of Shakti which 
renders separateness and discrimination possible ? This idea is subtly 
suggested in the following lines : 

Thee too, like Vishnu, said the blushing queen, 

Soft Maya, guileful maid, attends; 

But in delight supreme the phantasm ends; 

Love crowns the visionary scene. 
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There are other minor deviations also in Jones's version of th* 
myth. For example, here Brihaspati informs Lord Siva of the suffer^ 
of the gods on account of Taraka, and reminds him of the promise given 
by Brahma to the gods that, before long, Kumara will be born and grow 
to be their saviour. In Kalidasa this is merely taken for granted. 

Siva, then, accepts Parvati, and even Cupid, though now without 
a body, resumes his activities. Kumara is born, and the Mother haik 

tno con- 


Spring to life, triumphant son, 

hell s future dread, and heaves eternal wonder! 

The last stanza refers to the fierce qualities of Durga: 

O Durga, thou hast deign'd to shield 
Man's feeble virtue with celestial might. 

Gliding from you jasper field. 

And on a lion borne, hast brav'd the fight; 

For, when the demon vice thy realms defied. 

And armed with death each arched horn, 

Thy golden lance, O goddess mountain-born 
Touch but the pest - He rear'd and died. 


The reference is to the slaying of mahishasura by Durga. 

f *k Tf ^ ymn t0 Bhavani ' the third h V mr T is very short and descriptive 
of the Mother in Her benevolent aspect. She is Love, Light and Life 
The verdure of nature, the chirping of birds, the blossoming of flowers 
- a things of beauty and all rings of joy are indeed her manifestation" 

l he poem is an appropriate sequel to the earlier one. 


The hymn begins with a picturesqe description of the birth of 
Lakshmi- who indeed is conceived as Bhavani - from a lotus. The lines 
enchantmgly suggest the beauty and mystery of Bhavani's origin: 

When time was drown'd in sacred sleep. 

And raven darkness brooded o'er the deep. 

Reposing on primeval pillows 
Of tossing billows, 

The forms of animated nature lay; 

Till o'er the wild abyss, where love 
Sat like a nestling dove. 

From heav'n's dun concave shot a golden ray. 

Again, one is reminded of Swinburne and his description of 
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aphrodite in Atalanta in Calydon: 

When a wonder, a world's delight, 

A perilous goddess was born; 

And the waves of the sea as she came 
Clove, and the foam at her feet, 

Fawning, rejoiced to bring forth 
A fleshly blossom, a flame 
Filling the heavens with heat 

To the cold white ends of the north 

The birth of Bhavani is the first ray of light in a 'dark, unfathomed 
universe. Gradually, the light intensifies and widens, till it becomes 

'like a thousand suns'. And then- 

Whilst on the placid waters blooming spread, 

The sky perfuming, 

An op'ning Lotos rose, and smiling spread 
His azure skirts and vase of gold, 

While o'er his foliage roll'd 

Drops, that impearI Bhavani's orient bed. 

Resplendent Bhavani rises: the universe, which was all water 
primevally, slowly separates itself into land and water All creatunes 
leap to life, but it is not they alonge that are the beneficiaries of t e 
Mother's bounty: 


Nor they alone: those vivid gems, 

That dance and glitter on their leafy stems, 

Thy voice inspires, thy bounty dresses, 

Thy rapture blesses. 

The miracle of creation is accomplished and the whole univers 
is at its full bloom: 


Thus, in one vast eternal gyre, 

Compact of fluid shapes, instinct with fire, 
Lead, as they dance, this gay creation, 
Whose mild gradation 
Of melting tint illudes the visual ray: 
Dense earth in springing herbage lives 


Thence life and nurture gives 
To sentient forms, that sink again to clay. 


Things acquire shape and identity, an 
significant form. The last stanza is again an 


d out of formlessness evolves 
address to all the 'maids and 
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youths on fruitful plains' 
as tribute to Bhavani and 


so that they may bring their flowery treasure 
receive Her blessing: 


The pow'r, in yon dim shrines ador'd. 

To primal waves restor'd, 

With many a smiling race shall bless your song. 


ne fourth hymn, written in 1785, is addressed to Lord Indra the 
god of ram and thunder, who rules the heavens. In the course of the 
argument, Jones tries to establish a linguistic affinity between Jupiter of 
the West and Dyupatir of Sanskrit. Indra is the Lord of Heaven His 
abode ,s the Meru mountain, and he distributes 'nectar and heavenly 

L ,/? tHe residents of heaven, that is, gods and mortals who have 
reached heaven as a result of good deeds and virtuous conduct His 
chief musician is Chitraratha, and he is attended on by a number of 

bZehim Vm " iS 3 ViS '° n reC ° rded: ,he poet almoa Mra 


'Tis Indra mounted on the sun's bright beam; 
And round him revels his empyreal train : 
How rich their tints ! how sweet their strain ! 


, r t esentl / ! he . poet views the great feast thrown by Indra in 
celebration of obtaining nectar (amrita) from the 'impious demons' 

a«n 8h L - ° f L ° rd Vishnu ' wh0 in the of Maya or 

Sd and all the demons. The feast is sumptuous and 

grand, and all the gods drink of the 'exhaustless nectar'. Then Chitaratha 

begins to sing in praise of Indra: of his strength and glory, of his pomp 
and revelry. Many are the titles and conquests of Indra: 


Thou, God of thunder, satst on meru thron'd, 
^ l , 0 L d ' ndin8 ' mo u nta in-pi er cing, thousand-ey'd, 
i* L-i Pulomaja, thy blooming bride. 

Whilst air and skies thy boundless empire own'd • 
Hail, Dyupatir, dismay to Bala's pride: 

The bard sings of the lord's vanquishments too : 


the red light'ning, hail, and whelming rain 
? 7 ? oc u ul f^ en and Vra i a ' s nymph-lov'd plain 

By Indra hurl d, whose altars ne'er had glow'd 

Since infant Crishna rul'd the rustick train 

Now thr,!^ W i t h terrour . Them {he heav , n|y chi|d 

Call d, and with looks ambrosial smil'd, 

Then with one finger rear'd the vast Govardhan, 
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Beneath whose rocky burden 

On pastures dry the maids and herdsmen trod : 

The Lord of thunder felt a mightier Cod. 

ThP pnisode relates to the discomfiture of Indra at the hands of 
■ u !ho was no other than Vishnu the God of gods m human 
Krishna - described in the Bhag avata. indra tries to harass the 

inC ids andherdsmen of the Gocula by hurlinghail and rain at them, but 
? t Z to their rescue by lifting the Govardhana mountain with 
^^ ^P^********- '^afeelsa'mightier 

God' and accepts his defeat. , 

rhitraratha then refers to yet another occasion on which Indra had 

®WP- b V^ha™ S ,o W plle "his'XtfwT, 5 Whe 
Schi" He is ca“u'ght red-handed and shackled by the gardener. Soon 
a5 the gods come to his rescoe. When this story is bemg narrated. 

Soft memory retrac'd the youthful scene. 

The thund'rer yielded to resistless charms. 

Then smil'd enamour'd on his blushing queen, 

And melted in her arms. 

such indeed is the vision of Indra that Vyasatas ■ this^the 
vision in the vision - and he prays 0 an£ j plenty. This 

» *** himSdt Wh ° iS 
the 

Sprinkler of genial dews and fruitful rams 

O'er hills and thirsty plains 

so that he may punish the wicked and ' waft the virtuous to thy skresT 
The next hymn - the fifth in the senesi - is lhat ' . the 

was composed in 1786. Jones^S^aslheir enthusiaaidt 

principal source of idolatry amongth a5 | 0 nes observes, that the 

admiration of the Sun". 3 I, is also plausible, ^ ^ 


i a Wvmn to Surv a, p. 278 



In fact, it is not only the ancients that worshipped Surya- even 
today people worship Surya, as he is a visible personification or symbol 
of light (tejomurti) and can be supposed to be the manifestation of the 
Almighty who is Light. This is the idea enshrined in the sacred Gayatri 
incantation: Tatsavitur Varenyam bhargo devasya dhimahi. (We worship 
that Light, which is Divine, from which the creation proceeds is 
maintained and destroyed). A different line in the Vedic prayer says- 
Asavadityo Brahma. (Brahman - the God of gods or the Being of beings 
- is this Light). 6 

The hymn opens with a long stanza describing the power of Surya. 
Surya is Light and light is all-pervasive. He is, therefore, appropriately 
called the Karmasakshi (the witness of all doings): 

Fountain of living light, 

That o'er all nature streams, 

Of this vast microcosm both nerve and soul; 

Whose swift and subtle beams, 

Eluding mortal sight, 

Pervade, attract, sustain th' effulgent whole. 

Unite, impel, dilate, calcine. 

Thy substance Indra with his heav'nly bands 
Nor sings nor understands; 

Nor e'en the Vedas three to man explain 

Thy mystick orb triform, though Brahma tun'd the strain. 

This passage is nothing more than an English delineation of the 

Hindu concept of the triple Divinity and of the Sun being the visible 
form of that Divinity. 

Then follows a detailed description ofSurya, and after mentioning 
all his names, the poet refers to the episode of Rahu. According to the 
myth, Rahu was a demon who in the guise of a god had tried to taste 
the nectar. Surya exposed his identity whereupon Vishnu cut Rahu into 
two. 

The hymn begins with a description of the power of light and of 
how surya, who is Light, is responsible for the creation of the un iverse. 

Ll8 J ht ,!!, a " PerVaSIVe ' but there is ° ne who ordered that Light be there 
and Whose order Light obeyed. Fittingly enough, the hymn closes 
with a poetic and philosophical rhapsody addressed tot he glory of that 
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He still'd the rude abyss, and bade it shine 
Next thee, his flaming minister, bade rise 

O'er young and wondering skies 

Since thou great orb, with all-enlight'nmg ray 

Rulest the golden day, 

— ! 

ne Hymn k srs 

to be Ae powe^ behind the Surya, and hence the 
differentiation. One of the rics runs thus: 

(He has surveyed the eight peab of the «£,£ ££ 

the leagues, the seven rivers^ Golden^yed goa 

bestowing desirable gifts on the worshipper). 

Vedic hymn in praise of Surya runs thus. 

3T«fa: cl#I: «F3fHR: 1 
3TJT5 3?T«rfPT 1 

(The golden gem of the sky, far ' se ® ,ng housed bTthe Sun, attain 

speeding onward, shining. Now may m <* 

their goals and perform their labours.) . . hvmn an d 

The ideas expressed in thei above ricscomposition of 
it is likely that he was influenced byjhe gv and he has 

the hymn. That he made a study of the V^as^s n 

even rendered a hymn-the Hymn to " 0 Mpo//o, 

Jones's hymn compels comparison with She/leys y 

uL fnllnwine lines are a striking parallel. 



Then I arise, and climbing Heaven's blue dome, 

I walk over the mountains and the waves, 
Leaving my robe upon the ocean foam; 

My footsteps pave the clouds with fire: the caves 
Are filled with my bright presence, and the air 
Leaves the green Earth to my embraces bare. 


I am the eye with which the Universe 
Beholds itself and knows itself divine; 

It is clear that the central idea of this poem was suggested by 
Jones's hymn, though Shelley has invested it with a poetic splendour 
and romantic subjectivity all his own. 

The sixth hymn, A hymn to Lacshmi, written in 1 788, is not 
substantially different from A Hymn to Bhavani - the third in the series 
- and here too there is the same concept of the Mother being regarded 
as the Ultimate Power behind the universe, responsible for creation, 
preservation and destruction. 

In the argument of the hymn, Jones says that Lacshmi or Sri is the 
Ceres of India. There are several versions given for the birth of Sri. 
Some say that she is the daughter of Bhrigu, the son of Brahma; others 
say that Lacshmi is one of the forms of the Power or Sakti behind the 
universe - or Prakriti (or Isis) - and still others think that she is the 
daughter of the king of the milky sea. The last of the three versions is 
generally in vogue and has poetical possibilities. In fact, the Srisukta 
describes the goddess Lacshmi thus: 

cTSFlt TpjRFBTT $lU J i (Lacshmi, the daughter of the 

king of the Sea of milk and the consort of the Lord of Sriranga.) 

Lacshmi,the preservative force behind the universe,is further described 
as: 


(Thou lover of lotus! Lotus-born ! Lotus-handed ! Thou whose abode is 
Lotus and whose eyes are as wide as lotus!). In fact, the word 'lotus' 
itself means Lachmi in Sanskrit, and is so often used in the description 
of the goddess. All these ideas are pressed into service by Jones. The 

hymn itself begins with a salutation to the goddess: 

Daughter of Ocean and primeval Night, 

Who, fed with moonbeams dropping silver dew, 

And cradled in a wild wave dancing light, 
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Saw'st with a smile new shores and creatures new, 

Thee, Goddess, I salute; 

Then the poet proceeds to describe the miracle of Lacshmi's birth, when 
the ocean was being churned by the gods and demons alike for nectar: 

Her eyes, oft darted o'er the liquid way, 

With golden light emblaz'd the darkling main; 

And those firm breasts, whence all our comforts well 
Rose with enchanting swell; 

Her loose hair with the bounding billows play'd. 


When ocean suffer'd a portentous change, 

Toss'd with convulsion strange; 

It is in the course of this mighty process that the goddess took her 
birth and in no time she grew to full stature, for 'celestial forms full 
soon their prime attain'. 

Who else can take the goddess to wife, except Hari himself? 

Straight o'er deep, then dimpling smooth, he rush'd 
And toward th' ummeasur'd snake, stupendous bed, 

The world's great mother, not reluctant led; 

All nature glow'd whene'er she smil'd or blush'd; 

The king of serpents hush'd f . 

His thousand heads, where diamond mirrors blaz'd, 

That multiplied her image, as he gaz'd. 

Hari and Lacshmi are thus united and take upon themselves the 
protection and preservation of the world. Whenever man slides into 
folly and the film of sin covers his eyes, God does come to redeem him 
from perdition, and His grace grants him the baptism of a new birth. As 
the Gita says: 

(Whenever there is a damage to dharma, O Arjuna! then indeed I am 
born in every yuga for reestablishment of dharma). 

Jones means the same thing when he says: 

And oft' as man's unnumber'd woes they mark, 
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They spring to birth in some high-favour'd line, 

Half human, half divine, 

And tread life's maze transfigur'd unimpair'd: 

But, Lacshmi has her fierce aspect too. if she can grant the shower, 
she can also withhold it. She can punish man for his Vices rank,. She 
can cause the famine, full of sad scenes of spectral agony, 

The mother clasps her babe, with livid eyes, 

Then, faintly shrieking, dies: 

He drops expiring, or but lives to feel 
The vultures bick'ring for their horrid meal. 

Jones's description of the famine and its ways is telling and graphic. 
He, however, prays to the goddess to be her kind self always: 

From ills, that, painted, harrow up the breast, 

(What agonies, if real, must they give!) 

Preserve thy vot'ries: be their labours blest! 

Jones's description of the fierce aspect of Lacshmi is similar to 
that of durga. In both these contexts one finds a vivid delineation ofthe 
destruclive aspect of the Mother. One of the poems of a Tamil poet, 
Subramania Bharati, also describes this particular aspect ofthe Mother 
in equally moving language: 

When the demon-hosts clash 
Hitting head against head. 

When the knocking and the breaking 
Beat the rhythmic time, 

When the sparks from your eyes 
Reach the ends of the earth 
Then in the doomed hour 
Of universal death! 

Mother, Mother, 

You've drawn me 
To see thee dance ! 

The seventh hymn, addressed to Narayana, was composed in 
1785. It is rightly considered the best of Jones's hymns; for, here is 
beauty of thought and form, doubled by an imaginative identification. 
The poem rises to a sustained crescendo of emotional exultation touching 
almost the heights ofthe sublime. 

The word Narayana-which means the One floating on water-is 
central to Hindu mythology and is universally evocative of deep 
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devotion, apart from the special value it has for the Vaishnavaites one 
of the main religious sects among the Hindus. According to the Vedas 
and the Puranas- and even according to Egyptian and Persian theology 
. the world is the visible manifestation of the Invisible God, and this 
God is called Narayana in the Hindu mythology. ThelsavasyaUpamshad 

says: 

Om Isavasyamidam Sarvam yatkinca jagatyam Jagat (All this 
whatsoever that moves in Prakriti (does so because it is indwelt by the 

Lord). 

The Lord is Narayana, and this idea is expressed in the Narayana 
upanishad and also in the Mantrapushpa (Literally means 'Benediction'): 

which says: 

WWW 

[cit'IK'HH 

(Narayana, Who is the Knowable, the Omniscient.) 

wpnr Ttf ^TtfcT TIcRT iKl^l: Tt: 

-TTCFM Tt TTFT rlcej WPI: T R: 

TimmtWITWiWWrm: 

(Narayana is the Light. He is the Self. Narayana is the Parabrahman. 
Narayana is the Nature. Narayana is the Meditator. Narayana is th 
Meditation.) 

Yet another verse says: 

(Narayana pervades the inside and the outside of that which 
heard in the entire universe). 

,n short the idea of Narayana being Ominiscient and 
Ominipotent and Omnipotent is the very life an ^ ^ at h h f Q f f, is 
religious thought, and we find Jones not merely taking th 
verse, but getting into the spirit of it. 

While Western thought conceives of the universe in ternns^of 
energy expressing and proliferating itself, it has always be 
ofthf East that the universe is merely the manifesto of God. Even 
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before creation came into being, He was, and He, in a playful mood or 
with bounteous mind, manifested Himself in creation. Since it is only 
a manifestation, He pervades the creation, and yet is not identical with 
it, even as the reflection in the mirror presupposes or proves the original 
and still is not identical with it. 

The hymn begins with an address to the 'Spirit of spirits 

Spirit of spirits, who, through ev'ry part 
Of space expanded and of endless time, 

Beyond the stretch of lab'ring thought sublime, 

Badst uproar into beauteous order start, 

Before Heav'n was, Thou art: 

It was only at His bidding that things sprang to life : 

Thou satst alone; till, through Thy mystick Love, 

Things unexisting to existence sprung. 

The creation, in fact, is not so much creation as revelation; things 
that had been invisible and intangible became, at His instance, visible 
and tangible. Every object in God's creation has a use and purpose of 
its own, and exists to the extent it is perceived. As Jones says in the 
argument, "This illusive operation of the Deity (the revelation of objects 
and again their being existent as far as they are perceptible and 
purposeful) the Hindu philosophers call, Maya, or Deception." This 
Maya is an aspect of the Lord. As Krishna says in the Gita: 

'jHg II 

(This is Apara. O Great-shouldered One! Know my Para prakrithi too. 
It relates to life, and the world is borne by it). 

In a different verse the word Maya itself is used: 

TFT "RFH ^I'MI I 

(vii, 14 ) 

(It is difficult to get over my Maya, which has the gunas-satwa, rajas 
and tamas. Those who resort to me and me alone can cross this Maya) 
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Having described Him, the cause of creation, Jones now describes 
the agent that effected the creation : 

Swift, at his look, a shape supremely fair 
Leap'd into being with a boundless blaze, 

That fifty suns might daze. 

Primeval Maya was the Goddess nam'd, 

Who to her sire, with Love divine inflam'd: 

A casket gave with rich Ideas filled, 

From which this gorgeous Universe he fram'd: 

Jones brings in the casket, perhaps with Plato's theory of ideas in 
mind creation itself being no more than an imitation of those ideas, 
jones, however, doesn't accept the platonic system in its entirety, 

According to the Sankhya school of philosophy, the creation was 
caused by the first sound (Adyaspandana), and it is to this idea that 
Jones refers next: 

First an all-potent all-pervading sound 

Bade flow the waters - and the waters flow'd. 

From this water evolved an egg ( Brahmanda, as it is called, or the Egg 
of Brahman), and from this egg came forth Brahman: 

Till from its bursting shell with lovely state 
A form cerulean flutter'd o'er the deep. 

Brightest of beings, greatest of the great: 

This Brahman, however, is not the Brahma that creates, but Brahma's 
own creator - God himself, for, from the Lotus in His navel comes forth 
the Brahma of creation: 


Full-gifted Brahma! Rapt in solemn thought 

He stood, and round his eyes fire-darting threw; 

But, whilst his viewless origin he sought, 

One plain he saw of living waters blue 
Their spring nor saw nor knew. 

When Brahma is thus in a state of bewilderment, and not knowing of 
his duty, he receives the command of the Lord: 


Brahma! no more vam research persist; 

My veil thou canst not move - Go; bid all worlds exis . 

The mystery of Narayana is, therefore, beyond thereach of.Br^ma 

himself. Then follows a description of Narayana, and Jo 
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Him by His many names. He is the Gardener (Vanamali), the Yellow 
Garmented One (Pitambara), the Lotus-navelled (Padmanabha); anc 
reference is also made to the destruction of Madhu and Kaitabha-twc 
demons-by Narayana. So many indeed are His powers and so wonderfu 
are His doings that it is verily impossible to record them all: 

What eyes can bear thy blaze, what utt'rance tell 
Thy deeds with silver trump or many-wreathed shell? 

It is difficult to see Him, for His incandescence might dazzle anc 
blind, us, but is He not omniscient and therefore present in even 
object, a stone or a sapling, a rainbow or a rivulet? 

Omniscient Spirit, whose all-ruling pow'r 
Bids from each sense bright emanation beam; 

G'ows in the rainbow, sparkles in the stream, 

Smiles in the bud, and glistens in the flow'r 
That crowns each vernal bow'r; 

Maya pervades every created thing and is the manifestation o 
God. It is, therefore, illusion, a reflection of Reality, and not the Reality 
itself. All that is apparent is shortlived and what is merely sensed is bu 
evanescent. It is this transcendental sense of the Reality that compel: 
Jones to say: 

Blue crystal vault and elemental fires. 

That in th' ethereal fluid blaze and breathe; 


Smooth meads and lawns, that glow with varying dyes 
Of dew-bespangled leaves and blossoms bright. 

Hence! vanish from my sight 
Delusive pictures! unsubstantial shows! 

The force with which he dismisses all apparent things almost recall: 
Milton's: 

Hence, vain deluding joys! 

It is indeed a far cry from the Many to the One, from the ephemera 
to the permanent, from the Illusive to the Real. But one by one the 
illusions drop, and the dualities cease. Awareness of the One pervade: 
the mind of Jones, and his emotion reaches a point of climactic sublimity 
when he says: 

My soul absorb'd One only Being knows. 

Of all perceptions One abundant source. 
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The Many telescope into the One and the Apparent paves the 
wav to the Real. It is that Reality or that One Being that lends to the 
flux of appearance its existence and value. As Jones says: 

Whence ev'ry object ev'ry moment flows: 

Suns hence derive their force, 

Hence planets learn their source: 

But suns and fading words I view no more: 

God only I perceive: God only I adore. 

It is therefore, the voice of true feeling, not merely the art, but 
also the heart of Jones; and so this hymn is rightly held in high esteem. 

The poem is a unique blend of romance and religion, poetry and 


philosophy. . . , , 

The eighth hymn, A Hymn to Saraswaty, which was also included 
in the first volume of Asiatick Miscellany, is verily an essay on music. 
Saraswaty is the consort of Brahman, the creator, and as Jones says 
"possessesthe powers of Imagination and Invention, which mayjustly 
be termed creative." She is, besides, the goddess of music and 
accordingly the vina adorns her in all portraits. Her attr ‘ 1 ^ u | es , 
"correspond with those of Minerva Musica in Greece and l ^ ly ' ^° 
invented the flute, and presided over literature . The hy ™'^ dr 

to this aspect of Saraswaty, the goddess of music and harmony. 

The seven notes came into being, even when the creation took 


shape: 

Sweet grace of Brahma's bed ! 

Thou, when thy glorious lord ■ ■ ■.. 

Bade airy nothing breathe and bless his pow r 

Satst with illumin'd head. 


And, in sublime accord, 

Sev'n sprightly notes, to haH th' auspicious hour, 

Ledst from their secret bow'r: 

After the notes came the passions: Joy, Grief, Hope ^ ear '^ rath ' 
Love and Pity. Each note evokes a particular passion or emotion. 

Saraswaty is the goddess of speech too, and all ^t man does 
with his mind - whether logical reasoning in science or 
imagination in literature - is done under her auspices. 


Fair Science, heav'n-born child, 

And playful Fancy on thy bosnm smil'd 
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Him by His many names. He is the Gardener (Vanamali), the Yellow 
Garmented One (Pitambara), the Lotus-navelled (Padmanabha) 
reference is also made to the destruction of Madhu and Kaitabha h 
demon 5 by Narayana. So many indeed are His powers and s 1° 
are His doings that it is verily impossible to record them all: 

What eyes can bear thy blaze, what utt'rance tell 
Thy deeds with silver trump or many-wreathed shell? 


' s difficult to see Him, for His incandescence 
blind, us, but is He not omniscient and therefore 
object, a stone or a sapling, a rainbow or a rivulet? 


might dazzle and 

present in every 


Omniscient Spirit, whose all-ruling pow'r 
Bids from each sense bright emanation beam; 
G'ows in the rainbow, sparkles in the stream, 
Smiles in the bud, and glistens in the flow'r’ 
That crowns each vernal bow'r; 


p i ^ a ya pervades every created thing and is the manifestation of 

Sf All'that e ' 11 lusion ' a Section of Reality, and not the Reality 
itself. All that is apparent is shortlived and what is merely sensed is but 

j“say: * * ^ sense of the Reality that compos 


Blue crystal vault and elemental fires, 

That in th'ethereal fluid blaze and breathe; 

Smooth meads and lawns, that glow with varying dyes 

Of dew-bespangled leaves and blossoms bright. 

Hence! vanish from my sight 
Delusive pictures! unsubstantial shows! 

Mifton? With WhiGh he dismisses a" apparent things almost recalls 


Hence, vain deluding Joys! 


to thenPrmlT 1 Vt ^ t° m ,! he Many t0 the ° ne ' from the ephemeral 
the permanent from the Illusive to the Real. But one by one the 

the mind oflones^ tl \ e , dualities cease - Awareness of the One pervades 
when he slys $ em ° tion reaches a P oint of climactic sublimity 


My soul absorb'd One only Being knows. 
Of all perceptions One abundant source. 
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The Many telescope into the One and the Apparent paves the 
wav to the Real. It is that Reality or that One Being that lends to the 
flux of appearance its existence and value. As Jones says: 


Whence ev'ry object ev'ry moment flows: 

Suns hence derive their force, 

Hence planets learn their source: 

But suns and fading words I view no more: 

God only I perceive: God only I adore. 

It is therefore, the voice of true feeling, not merely the art, but 
also the heart of Jones; and so this hymn is rightly held in high esteem. 
The poem is a unique blend of romance and religion, poetry and 
philosophy. 

The eighth hymn, A Hymn to Saraswaty, which was also included 
in the first volume of Asiatick Miscellany, is verily an essay on music. 
Saraswaty is the consort of Brahman, the creator, and as Jones says, 
"Dossesses the powers of Imagination and Invention, which may just y 
be termed creative." She is, besides, the goddess of music *nd 
accordingly the vina adorns her in all portraits. Her attributes thus 
"correspond with those of Minerva Musica in Greece and Ita y, w o 
invented the flute, and presided over literature". The hymn is addressed 
to this aspect of Saraswaty, the goddess of music and harmony. 

The seven notes came into being, even when the creation took 


shape: 


Sweet grace of Brahma's bed ! 

Thou, when thy glorious lord 

Bade airy nothing breathe and bless his pow'r 

Satst with illumin'd head, 

And, in sublime accord, 

Sev'n sprightly notes, to hail th' auspicious hour, 
Ledst from their secret bow'r: 


After the notes came the passions: Joy, Grief, Hope, Fear, Wrath, 
Love and Pity. Each note evokes a particular passion or emotion. 

Saraswaty is the goddess of speech too, and all thatmian does 
with his mind - whether logical reasoning in science or fanc.t 
imagination in literature - is done under her auspices: 


Fair Science, heav'n-born child, 

And playful Fancy on thy bosom smil'd. 
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Then follows a whole list of different notes or ragas, which are evocative 
of particular emotions, appropriate to different seasons. The raga Dipaka 
if sung, creates fire, according to a traditional belief, and sojones warns 
the 'earth-born artist' against it: 

If e'er thy soaring lyre 
To Deipuc's notes aspire, 

Thy strings, thy bow'r, they breast with rapture bold, 

Red lightning shall consume; 

Nor can thy sweetest song avert the doom. 

With this solitary exception, man can practise all the other notes 
for different purposes. Music, like ether, fills the whole of the created 
universe and is one of the elemental forces responsible for the harmony 
of the world. 

Jones, in the last stanza, refers to the variety of the goddess's 
powers: 

These are thy wondrous arts; 

Queen of the flowing speech, 

Thence Saraswaty-nam'd and Vany bright! 

Mention is made, in conclusion, of the invisible Saraswaty, the 
mythic river that joins the confluence of the Ganga and the Yamuna at 
Triveni. The poem rightly ends on a note of benediction addressed to 
the goddess! 

Dread Brahmy's aid we claim, 

And thirst, Vacdevy, for thy balmy lore 
Drawn from that rubied cave, 

Where meek-ey'd pilgrims hail the triple wave. 

The lines remind us of Dryden's description of 'Divine Cecilia' 
in Alexander's Feast: 

At last Divine Cecilia came, 

Inventress of the Vocal Frame; 

The sweet Enthusiast, from her Sacred Store, 

Enlarg'd the former narrow Bounds, 
ded Length to solemn Sounds, 

With nature's Mother-wit, and Arts unknown before. 

The following lines of Collins in his Ode on the Poetical Charactei 
also take us to a similar atmosphere: 
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Long by the lov'd Enthusiast woo'd, 
Himself in some devine mood, 
Retiring, sat with her alone, 

And plac'd her on his Sapphire Throne, 
The whiles, the vaulted shrine around, 
Seraphic Wires were heard to sound, 

Now sublimest triumph swelling, 

Now on love and mercy dwelling; 

And she, from out the veiling cloud, 


Breath'd her magic notes aloud. 

Yet another fitting comparison would be the description of the 

"Queen' in Gray's The Progress of Poesy: 

Slow melting strains their Queen's approach declare, 

Where'r she turns the Graces homage pay. 

With arms sublime, that float upon the air, 

In gliding state she wins her easy way. 

Jones's Saraswaty has somethingof the 'Enthusiast of both Dryden 

and Collins and the'Queen'of Gray. 


The ninth hymn, A Hymn to Ganga, composed during the same 
period, is the last in the series. It is devoted to the ' loves ' ^ and ^ r ^J 
and nuptials' of the two rivers, the Ganga and the Brah ™ a P ^ ra '%% 
is the daughter of Siva, while Brahmaputra is the son of B^hma^ They 
love each other and, as in all love stories, their union is delayed by 

obstacles. 


The hymn begins with a description of Ganga: 


How sweetly Ganga smiles, and glides 
Luxuriant o'er her broad autumnal bed! 

Her waves perpetual verdure spread. 

Whilst health and plenty deck her golden sides 
Ganga is the daughter of Maheswara, but what was her origin . 
When Ganga from his brow by heav'nly fingers press 

Sprang radiant, and descending grac'd the caverns 

K of the west. 


Brahmaputra also was born, willed ‘>y B 'A ma ^ d h ™^S« 
his vivid stream impetuous with celestial gleam , 

and is stricken with love : 


The charms of Ganga, through all worlds proclaim'd, 
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Soon his youthful breast inflam'd, 

But'the bridal hour' had to be delayed, as they were both flowing 
apart separated by a vast distance. Canga, having seen Brahmaputra, 
rushes to meet him : 

Smit with the bright idea rush'd 
And from her sacred mansion gush'd 

She is in too great a hurry but the western hills obstruct her path 
She applies, in despair, to her father to teach 'her waves to flow'. She 
turns eastward and,- 

She won through yielding marl her heav'n-directed way 
With lengthen'd notes her eddies curl'd, and pour'd 

a blaze of day. 


She proceeds via Mathura to Prayaga : 

Till blest Prayaga's point behold three mingling tides. 
Where pilgrims on the far-sought bank drink nectar, 

and it glides. 

In her course she is joined by other rivers that accept her sovereignt 
and become her tributaries: 

A goddess comes, cried Gumti chaste. 

And roll'd her flood with zealous haste: 

Her follow'd Sona with pellucid wave 
Dancing from her diamond cave. 

She is thus joined by Gumti (Gomati), Sona, Gogra, Gandeci Co; 
and Mahanadi, and becomes mighty. Then she goes to Casi or Varana: 
a hallowed place: 

Thy groves, where pious Valmiki sat and thought. 

Where Vyasa pour'd strain sublime. 

That laughs at all-consuming time. 

And Brahmans rapt the lofty Veda sing. 

Mention is here made of how the Moghul emperor, Aurangazi 
tried to desecrate the Hindu temples and how he paid for the sin. Gani 
then proceeds to Pataliputa, or Patna and touches a particular plai 
called Muktigiri : 

There from a fiery cave the bubbling crystal flows, 

And Muctigir, delightful hill, with mirth and beauty glows. 
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She then traverses the 'pleasant Caligram hills' whose dwellers 
were noted for their dare-devilry. Her touch is so transforming that all 
these people shed their roughness- 

Thy wisdom love, thy justice fear: 

A race, whom rapine nurs'd, whom gory murder stains 
Thy fair example wins to peace, to gentle virtue trains. 


The western arm of the Ganga is called the E hagirathi, so named 
after the great king, Bhagiratha, who performed severe penance to 
propitiate Lord Siva, and brought the Ganga to the earth. This western 
arm flows via Navadwipa and meets the sea at a place called Sagar. 
The Eastern arm, however, has still her ambition to be fulfilled : 


Beyond the labyrinth green, where pards by moon light prowl, 
With rapture seeks her destin'd lord, and pours her mig ty 


Brahmaputra too traverses Potyid (Tibet) and other places and 
finally the lovers meet: 

Then, charming Ganga seen, the heav'nly boy 
Rushes with tumultuous joy: 

(Can aught but Love to men or Gods be sweet ?) 

When she, the long-lost youth to greet, 

Darts, not as earth-born lovers toy, . . 

But blending her fierce waves, and teeming verdant isles, 


Thus we find geography turned into poetry. The last stanza 

contains, as usual, a benediction addressed to the Ganga, fou^of whose 

names are Vishnupadi (The Flow from V,shnu^ ?h|snw^e. 
Mother of Bhismha), Suranimnaga(The Divine River) and Tnsrota(The 

Three-Coursed River): 


But what I call ? Its pow'r confess; 

With growing gifts thy suppliants bless. 

Who with full sails in many a light-oar'd boat 


On thy jasper bosom float; 

The poem, as Jones says in the argument, is supposed totewto 
by an old Brahmin, who belongs to the antiquity, an with a 

toleration and equity ofthe British Government an ^2i'^ tere d So 

prayer for its peaceful duration under good laws well administered, 
the hymn ends thus: 


Nor frown, dread Goddess, on a peerless race 
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With lib'ral heart and martial grace, 

Wafted from colder isles remote: 

As they preserve our laws preserv'd in wealth, in joy, in peace. 

The nine hymns addressed to Hindu deities are certainly the most 
noteworthy of Jones's work as an Anglo-Indian poet. They not only 
give evidence of his vast knowledge of Hindu religion and philosophy, 
and of his capacity for imaginative identification with the Hindu view, 
but also offer the reader a rich emotional experience. They are 
undoubtedly impressive as a body of poetry, wonderfully sustained by 
the inspiration of authentic Indian tradition and rising now and then to 
the mystical sublime. One has only to turn to passages like. 

All nature glow'd, whene'er she smil'd or blush'd; 

The king of serpents hush'd 

His thouand heads, where diamond mirrors blaz'd, 

That multiplied her image, as he gaz'd. 

to appreciate the high degree of poetic sensibility and profound love of 
the Hindu spirit Jones brought into the composition of the hyms. 

In the course of the Prefaces to the hymns, Jones has tried, as we 
have seen, to suggest parallels in the names of the Hindu deities and 
Western (Greek or Roman) deities. He compares the following pairs: 



Hindu 

Western 

1 . 

Dipaka 

Cupid 

2. 

Isa 

Isis 

3. 

Dyupatir 

Jupiter 

4. 

Sri 

Ceres 


These and other conjectures in Indo-Aryan mythology that Jones 
makes seem to be quite valid; even linguistic research approves of the 
approach. "The earliest literature", Cox points out, "whether of the 
Hindu or the Greek, points in the direction to which the analysis of 
language seems to guide us". In both alike, "we find a genuine belief 
in a living power, to whom men stand in the relation of children to a 
father". Thus the deities that strike us as obviously similar may be said 
to have had the same mythological origin. As Jones himself says in a 
different context, "We must not be surprised at finding, on a close 
examination, that the characters of all the pagan deities, male and female, 
melt into each other, and at last into one or two; for it seems a well- 
founded opinion that the whole crowd of gods and goddesses in ancient 
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Rome, and modern Varanes, mean only the powers of nature, and 
principally those of the Sun expressed in a variety of ways and by a 
multitude of fanciful names". As regards the Hindu mythology, the 
Sun represents the triple Divinity as he is called Trayitanu (the Three- 
Bodied). Cox, in a different context, points out, "Ushas is as dear to 
gods and men as Athene herself, and the Ushas is nothing but the 
morning". 

What, then, of the verse form of these hymns? Jones refers more 
than once to the influence of the odes of Pindar on him. In fact, he 
included The first Nemean Ode of Pindar in the Asiatick Miscellany to 
suggest the close similarity between the Pindaric pattern and the pattern 
of the two hymns to Prakriti in particular. Yet Jones's hymns do not 
generally reproduce the Pindaric form exactly. 

The Pindaric ode is usually divisible into three parts: the strophe 
(turn), the antistrophe (counterturn) and the epode which was commonly 
sung. In Jones we do not find any such clear-cut division, it is, however, 
likely he may have been inspired by the lyrical quality and metrical 
freedom of the Pindaric ode. 

When we examine the syllabic pattern of a typical Pindaric ode 
in English, twelve syllables are the maximum and eight or six are the 
minimum. Let us, for example, take the following lines from Gray's 
The Bard. 

Fill high the sparkling bowl 

The rich repast prepare. 

in either line the number of syllables is only six. Let us take a second 
example: 

Girt with many a Baron bold 

Sublime their starry fronts they rear; 

In these lines, however, the number is eight. Let us also take the 
following lines: 

He spoke, and headlong from the mountains height 

Deep in the roaring tide he plung'd to endless night 

In the first line the number of syllables is 10, and in the second line 12. 
In Jones's poems too the maximum is usually 12, and the minimum is 
six, seven or eight. It is only in A Hymn to Canga that we find the 
maximum to be 14 syllables: 

While buxom Lacshmi crowns their bed, and sounding 

ocean smiles. 
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or 

So be their darling laws preserv'd in wealth, in joy, in peace. 

But the long lines easily divide into eight or six. Thus, although Jones 
does'nt stake out any special claim, there is a musical effect achieved 
by the metrical variety. Again, although the rhyme is scrupulously 
observed, there is no division of the poem into three clearly separable 
parts. Usually each stanza comprises thirteen lines. 

As a contrast to these features of the classical Pindaric ode, we 
find occasionally certain romantic tendencies also in Jones's hymns. 
The following line from A Hymn to Camdeo - 

And when thy lory spreads his em'rald wings, 

To waft thee high above the tow'rs of kings. 

Whilst o'er thy throne the moon's pale light 
Pours her soft radiance thro' the night. 

And to each floating cloud discovers 
The haunts of blest or joyless lovers - 

are an example of romantic exuberance. Or, let us take the following 
lines from The Hymn to Bhavanr: 

A gale so sweet o'er Ganga breathes, 

That in soft smiles her graceful cheek she wreathes. 

Mark, where her argent brow she raises, 

And blushing gazes 

On you fresh Cetaca, whose am'rous flow'r 
Throws fragrance from his flaunting hair, 

While with his blooming fair 

He blends perfume, and multiplies the bow'r. 

Classical tendencies as well as romantic shadows coexist in the hymns. 
This is as it should be, since the poems were written and published in 
the eighties of the eighteenth century the period of transititon from 
Neo-Classicism to Romanticism. 

u In the argument prefixed to A Hymn to Locshmi, Jones says that 
"the allegories contained in the Hymn to Lacshmi constitute at this 
moment the prevailing religion of a most extensive and celebrated 
Empire, and are devoutly believed by many millions, whose industry 
adds to the revenue of Britain, and whose manners, which are interwoven 
with their religious opinions, nearly affect all Europeans, who reside 
among them . There is no doubt that Jones imbibed the living spirit of 
the Hindu mythology and was profoundly 'affected' by it, though there 
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is sometimes an echo of the imperial tone or Christian bias. 

The hymns to Hindu deities thus have a multiple interest for u: 
They are striking in the Oriental richness of their diction and preser 
the essence of Hindu faith and also a comparison of the Hindu an 
Western systems of mythology. In form they are classical, and in spir 
romantic. They are marked by metrical variety which adds to thei 
musical value. There is in them sustained emotional exaltation, am 
they must have been (for the English reader) exotic, yet moving a 
poetry. 

In the year 1784 The Enchanted Fruit- an antediluvian tale-wa 
composed by Jones during his stay in Bihar, and the poem appeared ii 
Asiatic Miscellany along with six of his hymns to Hindu deities and , 
Treatise on the Cods of Greece, Italy and India. A literal translation o 
twenty tales and fables by Nizami also appeared simultaneously. 

The Enchanted Fruit belongs to the strictly Anglo-Indian writing 
of Jones and is his longest poem. The time of the action in the poerr 
is Dwaparayuga, after the kurukshetra war; and it is about the five 
pandavas-Yudhisthira, Bhima, Arjuna, Nakulaand Sahadewa-and theii 
consort, Draupadi. 

On a particular day, the five pandavas and their spouse go into 
the forest on a casual walk. They find at a particular place a low thatched 
mansion and a temple of Siva in its vicinity. All go there. Cool breeze 
comforts them and flowers of many colours feast the eye. They see a 
tree which towers above all other trees and 

Aloft a solitary fruit, 

Full sixty cubits from the root. 

Kiss'd by the breeze, luxuriant hung, 
HeroicArujunaseesthefruitandsays- 

If you proud fruit be sharp or sweet; 

My shaft its parent stalk shall wound; 

Receive it ere it reach the ground. 

An arrow swiftly flies from his bow and shoots down the fruit 
instantaneously. As soon as the fruit reaches the ground there is a 
sudden flash of lightning and the river Yamuna seems to exceed her 
boundaries. Then descends Lord Krishna from the heavens observing 
his 'mortal friends': 

Not such, as in his earliest years, 

Among his wanton cowherd peers. 
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In Gocul or Brindaben's 
He sported with the dairy-maids; 

Or, having pip'd and danc'd enough, 

Clos'd the brisk night with blindman's - buff. 

So it is not the Krishna, the Master flutist who enchanted the 
three worlds with his play (liia) in human incarnation, but Krishna, the 

Lord of the universe and the God of gods, 

But radiant with ethereal fire : 

Nared alone could bards inspire 
In lofty Slokes his mien to trace, 

And unimaginable grace. 

Krishna tells them that the tree belongs to a holy hermit who depends 
on 'the golden pulp' of the fruits for his sustenance. When he finds out 
the person that has deprived him of his 'ambrosial food', he would 
pronounce a curse that would destroy the gorgeous palaces of the 
Pandavas and the Pandavas themselves. The brothers pray for a way out 
and Krishna tells them 

Let each his crimes or faults confess. 

The greatest name, omit the less; 

Your actions, words, e'en thoughts reveal; 

No part must Draupady conceal; 

So shall the fruit, as each applies 
The faithful charm, ten cubits rise; 

Till, if the dame be frank and true, 

It join the branch, where late it grew. 

The brothers realise that somehow the fruit has to be restored to its 
original place, Each begins his narration. The first, Yudhisthira, says; 

Revenge sate ruler in my breast: 

I panted for the tug of arms. 

For skirmish hot, for fierce alarms; 

Then had my shaft Duryodhen rent, 

This heart had glowed with sweet content. 

This makes the fruit rise by ten cubits and it is Arjuna's turn now. He 
refers to his rage towards Aswatthama on the battlefield: 

And Rage unsheath'd my willing blade: 

Then, had not Crishna's arm divine 
With gentle touch suspended mine, 
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This hand a Brahmen had destroyed, 

And vultures with his blood been c'oy'd. 

The fruit goes up by ten more cubits and now it is the turn of Bh ima. He 
confesses that gluttony is his fault and gives a catalogue of the various 
dishes taken by him at a feast arranged in token of victory over the 
Kauravas: 

Then freely gratified my soul, 

From many a dish, and many a bowl, 

Till health was lavish'd, as my time: 

Jntemp'rance was my fatal crime. 

There is further progress made by the fruit which rises by ten more 
cubits. It being Nakula's turn, he confesses that his folly is avarice and 
that he plundered every court during his conquest of the land: 

An odious vice this heart assail'd; 

Base Avarice for a time prevail'd. 

Ten more cubits the fruit rises, and it is Sahadewa that has to make his 
confession. He admits that he is guilty of pride and recounts how it 
swayed him in the war at Kurukshetra: 

pride in my heart his mansion fix'd, 

And with pure drops black poison mix'd. 

All the five brothers have had their turn and the fruit too has moved up 
by fifty cubits. Only ten more cubits remain to be covered and it is 
Draupady's task to complete the reunion of fruit and tree. She begins 
her narration and says how she was always overpowered by a strong 
desire to appear charming and well made-up: 

How best to bind my flowing hair 
With art, yet with an artless air 
(My hair,, like musk in scent and hue; 

Oh ! blacker for and sweeter too, 

She also confesses that she is guilty of vanity. 

O waste of many a previous hourl 
O vanity, how vast they pow'r 

This confession makes the fruit rise only by eight cubits and there are 
two more cubits left. All the five brothers are surprised at this and they 
accuse Draupady of an incomplete confession. They shudder at the 
thought of the hermit's wrath: 



Oh! give the close-clock'd secret room, 

Unfold its bud, expand its bloom; 

Lest, sinking with our crumbled halls, 

We see red flames devour their walls. 

Draupady almost denies having concealed anything, but hears the steps 
of the sacred hermit approaching. She is seized with panic and makes 
her final confession with a 'fluttering heart' and in 'broken speech'. 
The incident narrated is that a young brahmin teacher, who was appointed 
to teach Draupady the puranas, was one day dwelling on the play of 
Krishna and the Gopikas. The theme inspired both the teacher and 
pupil to such a degree that the Brahmin youth kissed Draupady on her 
cheek: 


By Tulsy's leaf the truth I speak - 
the Brahmen only kiss'd my cheek. 

This disclosure restores the fruit to its original stem. All the brothers 
have a sigh of relief. The hermit too is appeased and extends appropriate 
welcome to his princely guests. 

This, in brief, is the story of the poem. The question now arises as 
to what may have been the purpose in Jones's mind in electing to write 
this poem. Is it to tell us that the idea of chastity was so highly valued 
in India that even the slightest transgression would unleash tragic 
consequences, or is it rather to show that even the great Draupady had 
her weakness? 

The internal evidence of the poem seems to point to the latter 
view. Even at the begining, Jones elaborates the point that Draupady 
was the single wife of five husbands who were brothers. He says: 

A groupe unusual might exhibit, 

Of sev'ral husbands, free from strife, 

Link'd fairly to a single wife! 

Thus Botanists, with eyes acute 
To see prolifick dust minute, 

Taugtht by their learned northern Brahmen 
To class by pistil and by stamen, 

Produce from nature's rich dominion 
Flow'rs Polyandrian Monogynian, 

Where embryon blossoms, fruits and leaves 
Twenty prepare, and one receives. 

Thus, the marriage of Draupady with the five Pandavas curiously reminds 
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him of a botanical parallel, and is viewed as something of a freak. 

The truth, however, according to the MAHABHARATA, is that 
the five brothers had to marry Draupady because such was the command 
of their mother, who while giving the command did not know that 
what her sons had earned was not riches but a bride. King Drupada 
himself was not willing to give his daughter to five brothers. Then, 
Sage Vyasa appeared before him and revealed that Draupady was none 
other than Swargarajya Lakshmi and that the five Pandavas were the 
five Indras. He also gave the king the example of Prachetasas, 
descendants of Varuna, the god of rain, ten of whom married a single 
lady. Sage Vyasa's words dispelled the doubts in the mind of Drupad, 
who then came forward to marry h is daughter to the five Pandavas. To 
interpret this marriage as a wanton practice of polyandry on the part of 
Draupady is doing her injustice and causing some violenceto the myth. 
In fact, Draupady is ranked among the five great devoted 
wives(PATIVRATAS) in Hindu mythology. 

On the other hand, the Western mind might have found the myth 
difficult to understand and appreciate/and Jones might have, with the 
best intentions, sought an explanation or justification in naturalistic terms. 

The last six stanzas of the poem, addressed to Britannia, the 
presiding goddess of England, are also relevant in this context. Jones 
appears to be interested in saying that the western women are in no 
way inferior to their Eastern (or IndianJcounterparts. 

He compares the fall of the fruit in the poem to the fall of the 
apple, which consequently meant the fall of man, in the Western 
mythology. He puts the question to Britannia if the latter fruit too 
could not be restored so as to benefit mankind. He, therefore, pleads 
that she should also confess her faults: 

Would you confess your little faults? 

(Great ones were never in your thoughts); 

Would you the secret wish unfold, 

Or in your heart's full casket hold? 

Would you disclose your inmost mind. 

And speak plain truth, to bless mankind ? 

Britannia, the 'Guardian of our realm', affirms in her reply that the 
women in her kingdom are in no way inferior to Indian women and 
warns Jones against giving credence to rumour, fable and scandal: 

What ! are the fair, whose heav'nly smiles 



Rain glory through my cherish'd isles, 

Are they less virtuous or less true 
Than Indian dames of sooty hue ? 

No, by these arms. 

Now follows a regular battle between the 'martial maid', Britannia, 
and Scandal, who is compared for his violence and villainy to the 'grisly 
king of Deits' (Daityas). Britannia wins the battle and 

Her spear with many a griding wound 
Fast nail'd him to the groaning ground. 

Britannia is now free from the threats and machinations of Scandal. 
The poet hails the victory : 

Now reign at will, victorious Fair, 

In British, or in Indian, air! 


And, when charm'd circles round you close 
Of rhyming bards and smiling beaux, 

Whilst all with eager looks contend 
Their wit or worth to recommend, 

Still let your mind, yet piercing, eyes 
Impartially adjudge the prize. 

The last stanza is in the form of a benediction and celebrates the 
imperial idea. 

The main idea of THE ENCHANTED FRUIT appears to be more 
a defence of the British woman than a derogation of the Hindu wife, 
although Jones's interpretation of Draupady and her five husbands is 
somewhat unconventional. His invention of the fruit episode suits his 
interpretation; it might have been inspired by the story in the Western 
mythology of Adam and Eve, and the Tree of Knowledge. It is also 
likely that he wanted thereby to minimise the shock to the Westerner 
and emphasise the val ue of truth. 

In more than one place in the poem, Jones recalls Milton to our 
mind, his early poems in particular, Thus 

A low thatch'd mansion met their eye 
In trees umbrageous bosom'd high ; 

reminds us of Milton's 

Straight mine eye hath caught new pleasures 








Towers and battlements it sees 
Bosomed high in tufted trees. 2 

in LALLEGRO. Again, his description of Scandal is an echo, albeit 
faint, of Milton's description of Satan. Jones's 

A gloomy light just serv'd to show 
The darkness of the den below 

reminds us of Milton's 

No light, but rather darkness visible 
Serv'd only to discover sights of woe, 3 

Jones's 

With chains of adamant secur'd 
Deep in cold gloom she left immur'd 

reminds us of Milton's 

To bottomless perdition, there to dwell 
In Adamantine Chains and penal Fire, 4 

Again, Jones's 

Whilst all with eager looks contend 
Their wit or worth to recommend. 

is redolent of Milton's 

Of wit or arms, while both contend 
To win her grace whom all commend. 5 

These examples clearly show the influence of Milton on the 
language of Jones's poem. The metre too - rhymed iambics, eight 
syllables in a line - recalls that of L'ALLEGRO and II PENSEROSO. 

Thus, THE ENCHANTED FRUIT is interesting in many ways. Its 
form and diction are modelled on Milton; its theme is Eastern, while 
its tone is Western. 


2. "Gita, chapter XIII, stanza 20 

3. Paradise Lost. Book /, 1.63 and 6* 

4. Paa cfcg L ost, Book I, 1. 47 and 4 

5. A' Allegro. 1, 23 and 124 



‘AN ORIENTAL MARTYR’ 

How is one, finally, to sum up Jones's life and work ? Within the 
short span of forty-eight years (1746-94), there was so much that he 
accomplished and so much more that he initiated. His was a precocious 
mind, which, restlessly active, wrestled with problems of a wide range 
till the very day of his passing away. It is thus appropriate that Garland 
Cannon should call him 'an Oriental Martyr.' 

He was born of an eminent father who created the right domestic 
background for intellectual growth, and after his father's death his mother 
brought him up with devoted care and steady purposiveness. Nature 
richly endowed him with unusual powers of comprehension and 
memory, and he had the good fortune of receiving the competent and 
creative guidance of Dr Sumner. On the latter's death, the following 
was the tribute paid by Jones in his COMMENTARIES, 

"...no man, surely, was more distinguished for 
genius, integrity/an admirable temper most humane 
manners, exquisite learning; he had, besides, such 
a talent of communicating and instructing, as I never 
knew in any other master; lastly, such a cheerfulness 
and sweetness, that it was absolutely doubtful 
whether he was most agreeable to his friends or to 
his scholars. Both in the Greek and Latin languages 
he was deeply versed, yet, like another Socrates, 
he wrote very little himself, though no one had 
more skill and precision in correcting the faults, or 
admiring the beauties, of other writers." 

Dr. Sumner was Jones's shaping spirit and it was at his hands that 
Jones cultivated a wide liberal intellectual background and essayed his 
first writings. Besides, he was born in an age which was passing through 
a transition, in politics evolving Liberalism and in literature Romanticism. 
Although Law had attracted him very little in the beginning, it was 
ultimately as a judge that he came to India and this circumstance was 
responsible for the pioneering role that he played in bringing East and 
West together in a new fruitful fellowship. 

The British occupation of India is a curious, unique, historical event. 
A few speculative merchants had come to India on a joint venture 01 
turning an 'honest penny'; they never had any intentions of assuming 
power or responsibility for the rule of the country. But once the die 
was cast, the game had perforce to be pressed to its conclusion, Thus, ir 
the words of a historian, "Never, it may be confidently asserted, wa: 
therea more unwilling or unambitious conqueror than England in India.' 
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most of his contemporaries went out to the European Medieval times in 
romantic quest, he chose differently and made the East-Persia, Arabia 
and later, india-his arena of exploration. 

Jones arrived in India in 1783 as puisne judge of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature at Calcutta. Even during his early formative period 
in England he had shown adequate proof of his deep interest in Asia 
and India in particular. So, when he was on his way to India, his thoughts 
were centred on the possibility of exploringthe infinite riches of Oriental 
literature. And, after arrival he lost no time in trying to acquire an 
Oriental discipline by learningthe Sanskrit language. Thanks to a happy 
concatenation of circumstances, he already had a good knowledge of 
Persian and Arabic, Italian and Chinese, not to speak of Creek and 
Latin, which he had mastered as a student. The study of Sanskrit and 
the acquaintance with Sanskrit literature opened before him exciting 
intellectual possibilities. He was in a position to develop a fruitful 
comparative view from new angles of vision. 

The Asiatic Society of Bengal that he founded in 1784 was Jones 
himself institutionalised. He continued to be its president till the day 
of his demise. During these eleven years, he turned out the most 
significant part of his work as Orientalist. 

The discourses and dissertations, published in ASIATIC 
RESEARCHES, are striking for the wide variety of subjects discussed - 
- chronology and mythology, music and astronomy, botany and zoology, 
medicine and philosophy. With regard to most of these subjects, Jones 
seeks to offer a comparative estimate. The one chief nexus of many a 
conclusion is that all the nations of the world had primordially a single 
common source of population and that subsequently there was migration 
in every direction, and that when the places changed, racial features 
and cultural traits also changed. Jones was amongthe first few to point 
out that the Indo-Aryan mythology had a single source of origin. He 
presented convincing parallels of the systems of polytheism belonging 
to the Greeks, Italians, Egyptians and the Hindus. Today it is more or 
less an established fact, for. Max Muller, the great Orientalist of the 
late 19th and 20th centuries, poi nts out that "that the Aryan mythologies 
spring from a common source, the one equation of Dyaush-pitar and 
Jupiter, has placed once for all beyond the reach of reasonable doubt." 
Jones's exercises in the field of botany were aimed at bringing into 
light a number of Indian plants the study of which revealed many points 
of comparative interest, and his exhaustive c? + ' vl ''- ( 
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was of immense use to later researchers. The essays in other fields like 
zoology, medicine, astronomy and music are equally insightful and 
rewarding. 

Jones's essays in literature - the main theme of all is the literature 
of the East - have a historical value even today. He was the forerunner 
who gave to Europe the first clear and authentic view of the literary 
wealth of the East and, what is more, suggested such pairs of comparison 
as Firdausi and Homer, Hafiz and Petrarch, Kalidasa and Shakespeare. 
His contribution is no less significant in the field of com parati ve rel igion. 

Thus, the discourses and dissertations constitute a concrete example 
of the lofty aim with which the Asiatic Society had come into being- 
that of encompassing the whole of knowledge. There are profitable 
elements in them for the historian and the philosopher, for the scientist 
and the connoisseur of the arts (i ncludi ng I iterature). A high humanistic 
atmosphere pervades them all and nowhere are they marred by the 
intrusion of condescension or patronage. 

Jones's contribution to linguistics has been but overstated. He 
studied to a degree of reasonable mastery as many as twenty-eight 
different languages, and comparative philogists must accord an honoured 
mention.to his name for the promising prelude he had uttered to Indo- 
Germanic philology in comparing Greek, Latin and Sanskrit. What is, 
however, often overlooked is that he had looked upon language as 
little more than a key to literature. It was with that view that he wrote 
A PERSIAN GRAMMAR, and his other writings in literature too testify 
to this in ample measure. 

As a translator and imitator again, Jones's work is remarkable. It 
was his rendering of SAKUNTALAM that" revealed to Goethe, Herder, 
and others a whole new world of experience and had even inspired 
Schubert to write an opera based on it."' His work exercised a deep 
influence on the German Romantic movement. He translated from 
almost all the major Asiatic languages and effectively fused the classical 
and Asiatic poetic traditions. He conducted many a metrical experiment 
trying free combinations of existing metres. 

Asa poet in his own right, Jones probably does not belong to that 
category of those who 

Lisped in numbers, for the numbers came. 

7. The Letters of P.B. Shelly p. 343 
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Although one might feel, with some justification, that in much of 
his early work there is industry rather than inspiration, talent rather than 
genius, one does find that the hymns and the other few poems belonging 
to the Indian period offer convincing evidence of his genuine poetic 
sensibility. In spite of the imperial sentiment occasionally peeping in, 
the hymns are Jones's most notable work. 

Viewed as a whole, Jones is an example of the transition from the 
neo-classical tradition to the romantic tradition. His work shows many 
signs of neo-classical influence - he had modelled himself largely on 
Pope - and his prose style too has the typical classical features. In the 
spirit and content of his poems, however, he reveals himself as a 
romantic. While his renderings of such fascinating Asiatic works as A 
PERSIAN SONG attracted many of the English poets in oneway, his 
hymns had a deep influence on at least one of the romantics, Shelley. 
The latter's "Hymn to Intellectual beauty" was clearly inspired by Jones's 
"A Hymn to Narayana", which might have also suggested the opening 
lines of Keats's HYPERION. Shelley had with him a set of Jones's 
works , 2 and his transition from the early atheistic materialism to the 
mystical pantheism of the mature works was largely due to a study of 
Jones's writings. Otherwise how is one to understand such lines in 
Shelley as 

The one remains, the many change and pass; 

Heaven's light forever shines, Earth's shadows fly; 

Life, like a dome of many-coloured glass. 

Stains the white radiance of Eternity, 

Until Death tramples it to fragments. 

or 

That Light whose smile kindles the Universe 
That beauty in which all things work and move, 

That Benediction which the eclipsing Curse 
Of birth can quench not, that sustaining Love 
Which through the web of being blindly wove 
By man and beast and earth and air and sea, 

Burns bright or dim, as each are mirrors of 
The fire for which all thirst 3 ; 

Which point to a clear Oriental inspiration? There is little doubt that 

2. The C.M .. Suppliment for 1801, p. 1192-4 

3. The C.M .. Suppliment for 1801, p.1192-4 
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this inspiration came from a study of Jones's writings. 

Among the other literary men of the 19th Gentury who were 
influenced by Jones were Byron, Southey, Moore and Tennyson. 

Emerson, the American transcendentalist, was drawn to Jones's 
work early in his life. In 1822, when he was nineteen, he copied into 
his journals some lines from Jones's "A Hymn to Narayana". The lines 
appear at the end of a long soliloquy on God. The following line from 
this poem appeared again in his journal for 1856. 

"God only I perceive, God only I adore'' 

This shows that the Hymn deeply affected Emerson's mind. 

From 1837 onwards, Emerson began to study a steadily increasing 
number of Oriental books: Kalidasa, the Gode of Manu, Zoroaster, the 
Buddha, Confucius, the Vedas, the Koran, Vishnusarman (the Hitopadesa), 
the Bhagavad Gita, the Mahabharata, the Vishnupurana, the Kama 
Upanisad and quite a few other titles appeared in his Journals. Extracts 
from the HITOPADESA were published in THE DIAL for 1842 with a 
short introduction by Emerson. During 1842 -1844, he joined Thoreau 
in publishing a series of "Ethnical Scriptures", which were selections 
from the different sacred books of the Orient, in THE DIAL. Jones s 
translation of the DHARMASASTRA by Manu, THE INSTITUTES OF 
MANU, was among the books bequeathed by Thoreau to Emerson. 

Jones's contribution to law is substantial. Apart from the many 
other essays, THE ORDINANCES OF MANU and the unfinished Indian 
law digest are a standing testimony to his legal studies. Even as judge 
he is said to have been very quick and conscientious in his disposals 
and very learned and humane in his judgements. 

As regards the political views of Jones, he was - if it is not an 
oversimplification - an advocate of restrained liberalism, in spite of the 
rather garbled version of his views given by Lord Teignmouth, his 
biographer. This liberalism had a gradual development in his life. He 
was, to begin with, a firm constitutionalist, butthe disillusionment start 
with his Oxford election in 1780. He never concealed his opinions but 
expressed them freely, unmindful of public reaction. Again, e never 
allowed his political opinions to interfere with his personal relations. 
Others too treated him with deference because he had a stature ot his 

own. 
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The same liberalism we find in Jones's religion too. He was a 
devout Christian, but of its dogmas he never partook. This again was a 
disappointment to Lord Teignmouth, who tries to present a distorted 
view. The truth, however, is that Jones held all religions in equal 
respect and looked for common points rather than differences. 

Of Jones the man, one can infer much from his work, but there is 
also other evidence. Dr Johnson called him 'the most enlightened of 
the sons of men', while John Courtenay referred to him as' harmonious 
Jones' in a tribute quoted by Boswell and others. Of his character, this 
was the account appearing in THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE for 1801: 

"No man enjoyed more than he did the delights of friendly 
intercourses and the festive pleasures of society; but his 
pleasures were subservient to the paramount gratification he 
derived from the successful pursuit of the great end he had in 
view, that of serving his country and instructing mankind, for 
what Johnson says of Pope may, with strict truth, be applied to 
him; that, 'he was one of those few whose labour is their 
pleasure". 4 

Of his demeanour, again, we learn : 

"Sir William Jones was of a genteel and graceful person, and 
of a countenance open, manly, vivacious, and severe His 
deportment was dignified, yet easy; his address courteous, yet 
plain; and his manners polished, yet familiar; so that, upon a 
first acquaintance, he not only excited admiration, but secured 
the esteem, of the person he conversed with." 5 

And, in conclusion, the writer says: "Upon the whole. Sir William 
Jones was unquestionably one of the most extraordinary men that ever 
appeared in the republick of letters; and, at the same time, one of the 
best men that ever figured on the stage of life." 6 

There was some vague insinuationof a charge of avarice against 
Jones in the columns of THE GENTLEMEN'S MAGAZINE,but this was 
strongly refuted soon afterwards. Even the CALCUTTA REVIEW of 
1846 had this to say in an account of Jones's life: 

"He was, we believe, thoroughly economical in respect of his 

4 . Ihg- Q . M ., Supplimerit for 1801, p.1194 
5- Th e G.M ., Supplement for 1801, p. 11946. 

6 . The CM., Suppliment for 1801, p.1194 
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style and equipage; but not because hesettoohighavalueon 
money, but because he had Lady Jones set a low value upon 
those things that money might have bought. ...On the whole, 
we do not know that any name could be named of all the men 
who have ever been in India, in whose expenditure THE SUM 
LAID OUT FOR OTHERS BORE A LARGER PROPORTION 
TO THAT LAID OUT FOR HIMSELF than would be shown by 
the account books of Sir William Jones.' 


There are in fact many instances of how he did not attach 
importance to money—for example, his refusal of any remuneration for 
THE HISTORY OF NADIR SHAH from his Danish Majesty. And his 
payment of Rs.500 a month to the pundit who taught him Sanskrit 
indicates his liberality. Such was his sense of identification with the 
Indian people that, shocked at the sad plight of some them, he decided 
to give away the entire profit from his works for the relief of the insolvent 
debtors in jail. The edition of LAILA MAJNUN of Hatifi, which he 
brought out in 1788, had only this motive behind it. 

Many and glowing were the tributes paid to the memory of Jones 
on his sad demise, which was universally mourned. He was praised as 
the greatest Orientalist of all time, who unravelled the mysteries of the 
East to the West, and appeals for the establishment of a memorial 
came from all sides. There were at least two powerful elegies written 
by Rev. Thomas Maurice and William Halley, of which the first is the 

better poem. 


AN ELEGIAC POEM SACRED TO THE MEMORY AND VIRTUES 
OF THE HONOURABLE SIR WILLIAM JONES, one of the Judges ° 
the Supreme Court of Judicature in Bengal, containing an 
RETROSPECT ON THE PROGRESS OF SCIENCE, AND FOREIGN 
CONQUEST IN ASIA by the Author of Indian Antiquities (Rev. Thomas 
Maurice) came out in 1795. The two last stanzas may be quot ere. 


But talents - fancy - ardent, bold, sublime - 
Unbounded science - form'd thy meanest fame; 
Beyond the grasp of death, the bound of time. 
On wings of fire Religion wafts thy name. 

And long as stars shall shine, or planets roll. 

To kindred virtue shall that name be dear. 

Still shall thy genius charm the aspiring soul, 

A—.4 ✓J Ir-+-»»-*+ -JffOC UnHIp at thv bier. 



In spite of the poet's affirmation of 'distant ages kindling at his 
bier', R.M. Hewitt complained in 1942 that" the dust lies heavy on the 
works of Sir william Jones, Orientalist and jurist (1746-94), and those 
who have the curiosity to look into them may be somewhat surprised at 
the reputation he once held." 7 Seminal ideas like fundamental human 
rights, comparative literature, philology and religion, East-West cultural 
exchange and oneness of the human race, which were articles of Jones's 
faith and for which he strove unremittingly throughout his life and 
eventually laid down his life, are so much taken for granted today that 
we have forgotten our debt to him. 

In his own day, Jones's vision of human equality and universalism, 
and his prodigious scholarship were admired but nobody followed him 
or thought of giving a practical shape to his great ideas. If only George 
III, North and Thurlow had not delayed the judgeship, he might have 
had the opportunity of working with Hastings. As garland Cannon points 
out, politics stood in his way in domestic govenmental policies, a worthy 
Indian bill, proper treatment of the American Colonies and even his 
efforts for an Oxford seat in the House of Commons. On the question 
of Indian legislation, he could not carry Burke and Pitt with him. And, 
while in Bengal, the difficulties created by Macpherson and Cornwallis 
in the executive administration, and Chambers and Hyde in the judicial 
administration frustrated him. If, on the other hand, things had happened 
the way he desired, history might have taken a significantly different 
turn. Indeed, Jones accomplished his great work, which was matchless 
in its width and depth alike, "in the face of constant, deliberate blocks 
to what he instinctively knew was right." 8 He was far ahead of his age. 

"If Jones could have foreseen the coming century", says Hewitt, 
"there are three things that would have given him delight: the translation 
of OMAR KHAYYAM, the passing of the Reform Bill, the production of 
THE SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST." 9 Not only did Jones open the 
eyes of the West to the cultural wealth of the Orient but, by his sustained, 
pioneering contributions and influence, set in motion the process of the 
renaissance of Indian culture. He also fulfilled his avowed aim of 
revitalizing the stale neo-classical traditions in British literature. "This 
was not just through ' A Persian song of Hafiz' and 'On Parent knees' 
but also through his direct influence in the Orientalization of Romantic 

7. Essays and Studies , 1942, p. 42 

8. Essays and Studies, 1942, p.42 

9. ibid p.57 
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poets like Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, Southey, Moore, Landor, Emerson 
and Thoreau, and of Tennyson, Fitzgerald, Melville and still others. 

Above all, it is Jones's personality - he was a rare combination of 
humanitarianism and humanism of a high order, an unparalleled vigour 
of the intellect and strength of the spirit-that travels through time, 
undimmed by passing years, as a shining example of a dedicated pioneer 
who should be saluted as a colossus. He was perhaps, as Garland Cannon 
observes, the only significant European administrator ever sent out to 
the East who was non-political, honest and completely sympathetic to 
the native peoples. He also knew how to win the love of the people 
in whose midst he was cast. 

"If we were asked to name three Englishmen from the prermutiny 
period", says K.M.Panikkar, "the choice is not likely to fall on Governor- 
generals, commanders, or administrators whose names now loom large 
in Anglo-Indian text-books, but on Edmund Burke, William Jones and 
Macaulay." 11 Of these, Jones has an especial claim on our gratitude as 
one of the fathers of the Great Recovery, which followed in the 
nineteenth century. The Asiatic Society of Bengal that he had founded 
became the model for other societies devoted to Oriental studies. His 
influence was acknowledged at the first meeting of the literary Society 
of Bombay held in 1804. And, the Royal Asiatic Society, whose chief 
patron was George IV, was established in 1823. Colebrooke was its 
first President. 

Finally, as Dr Parr aptly puts it, "It was good for us that such a man 
was born." The first ruddy streak of light on the eastern sky, forging its 
way through the dark enveloping cloud, is particularly welcome, for it 
is the reassuring herald of the glorious phenomenon of Dawn. Jones 
was that streak of light in West-East cultural relations. 
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